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THE BARNARD LANGUAGE 
READER 


By Manion D. Payne, Instructor in the Barnard Schools, 
New York City 


30 Cents 


NO SERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today.. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England*’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


This book for the first school year cffers an in- 
teresting variety of material for dramatizaticn. 1e¢3« - 
duction, and memory work. Besides simple acaptations 
of seven popular nursery stori€s, such as ‘‘lhe Three 
Bears," ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ and Little 
Red Hen,” the book contains a number of fables 
and folk tales which illustrate the various duties and 
faults of childhood. The poetry, for the most part 
Classic in character, is popular with small boys and girls. 
The matter is arranged with reference to the seasons. 
Among the very attractive illustrations are twenty- 
three in colors; while the cover design is a clever 
adaptation of an old-fashioned sampler. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS, AND HEALTH 


Advocates enlisting children’s co-operation in systematic record-keeping of sanitary detaiis as tLe enly way cf 
getting properly done, and the one way of eventually educating the public in sanitary standards; also trainirg 

. and testing janitors and their supervisors in sanitary care of premises. Their salaries frequently excecd tle 
salaries of teachers who are carefully trained and tested. It backs this up with records of sanitary details in 
many schools, and tells how to take them. 


By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B.,M.0, American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid 


The Silwer-Burdett Arithmetics 


By George M. Philips, LL.D., and Robert F. Anderson, Sc. D. 


: : BOO. These arithmetics are planned to 

New THREE K SERIES train the pupil’s reasening powers as 
S Book One, 40c. well asto give him facility im com- 
trong Book Two, 40c. putation. They provide a wealth of i) 

O 107 l * Book Three, 45c. fresh, vital problems which bring the 

rigina TWO BOOK SERIES study close to the average pupil's in- 

- - terests and experience. They omit 

to Book One, what is impractical, out-of-date, or 

Omprenenslve Complete Book, 60c. over-complex. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO | SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA -DALLAS 
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WINSHIP Premet! 
rari TEACHERS’ 
courteous: AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my i- 
tions thie year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher:— 


Ithank you for your interest im locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
lam enjoying my work here in the School as I have 
mever enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :-— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so prom and 
in accerdance with your motto, “Prompt, Cea us, 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

sition an certa eund your ney sv 
other with whieh | 4 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very pat to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Leong Distance Telephone. 


TBACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers: 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS - TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


- “The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 


July 24, 1913 


EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S | 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Pau! H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth: 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. | 
C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: “‘The whole undertaking carried on by 


Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEWENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
MeMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: “I know of few contributicns 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. | 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subecriptions’are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, givi both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money. 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


are acknowledged by change of date fer 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the labe] on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JocrNal fail 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor —— the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
AE. Wixsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A. WINSHIP, Edtter 


EDUCATORS AMONG THE UTAHANS 


N. E. A. JULY 5—11, 1913 


NOTES 
St. Paul, 1914. 
All meetings were well attended. 
“Double the active membership” is a good slogan. It 
can be done. But it is no child’s play. 
Utah has 2,637 teachers, and there were that number 
of advanced members of the N. E. A. 


The city itself was on dress parade, a thing of beauty. 

The street decorations were literally the most brilliant 
that have ever welcomed the association. 

Secretary D. W. Springer was on the ground two 
weeks in advance. 

Desnite the multitude of absences, the Salt Lake 
week was one of the most enjoyable in the history of 
the N. E. A. 

The re-election of Grace Shepard, state superintendent 
of Idaho, as treasurer of the N. E. A., was a deserved 
tribute to her efficiency and popularity. 


The final report on registration and active members 
for 1913 will probably be about 12,000, with a possibility 
of 13,000. 

Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education, as always, was on many programs, 
and was everywhere warmly welcomed. 

Hon. L. R. Alderman, ex-state superintendent of Ore- 
gon, and now superintendent of Portland, Oregon, was 
on many programs and always welcome. 


It is rather remarkable that there has been no de- 
partment oi agricultural education in the N. E. A. That 
is likely to be remedied at once. 


That which will long distinguish the Salt Lake City 
meeting from all others was the music. It outclassed 
even Chicago in 1912 and Boston in 1903, which have 
divided honors heretofore. 


The election of W. B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal school, as secretary of the National Council 
was personally complimentary and professionally wise. 

President E. T. Fairchild in his inaugural address pro- 
posed very radical changes. They are so revolutionary 
that they need to be read in full, and as they are not 
likely to go into effect in the near future we commend 
the reading thereof when they appear in the Volume of 
Proceedings. Any summary of them would be unfair. 
The proposals need to be taken in their completeness. 

“Calijornia for 1915” swept all before it. There is no 
question about what the association will do in 1915. If 
there had been any question it was dissipated when 
James A. Barr and Arthur H. Chamberlain appeared on 
the scene. 

The chief glory of the meeting of 1913 was the music, 
which was more abundant than ever before, and never 
has any music been of a higher quality than all music at 
Salt Lake City. The children from the public schools, 
the students of the State University, and the famous 
Tabernacle choir were all superb. 


Whoever could not find congenial companions among 
6,000 must have been in a bad state of mind. 

The attendance was disappointing, but it was about as 
large as at the last Denver meeting, and considerably 
larger than at Cleveland and Charleston. There can be 
no large meeting except on the coast or at Chicago. 


There were never so few attractions on a program 
and never were so many attractions announced that 
failed to materialize. This was due chiefly to the dis- 
tance. 

There were fewer university men present than ever 
before, but this was due to the location chiefly, although 
it is probably true that many of them have lost interest 
in the summer meeting. The effect of choosing a col- 
lege president as president will be watched with interest. 
The question is whether or not the universitv men will 
fail to react because of the line-up at Salt Lake City. 


We cannot believe this will be true. They should be 
above it. 


President David B. Johnson of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, made a noble and eloquent reply to the vari- 
ous addresses of welcome. He is an orator as well as a 
rhetorician, and he knows the spirit as well as the mech- 
anism of the N. E.. A. 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford Univer- 
sity maintained his popularity as a professional thinker 
and speaker. 


The press of Salt Lake City did far better by the as- 
sociation than has the press of any other city in recent 
years. There was mo attempt to play sensations. The 
papers: as a whole tried to benefit the cause of educa- 
tion and succeeded. 

The great chorus of 500 voices, the famous Taberna- 
cle choir, sang “Welcome, N. E. A.” words written and 
music composed for the occasion. This is the first time 
that music has been composed for voices and instru- 
ment for the National Education Association. 


Baroness Rose Posse, president of the Posse Normal 
School of Gymnastics, Boston, and president of the 
Department of Physical Education, N. E. A., had a 
genuinely attractive program covering many phases of 
physical education for health, pleasure, social graces, 
and morals. 


There was but one vacancy in the membership of the 
National Council of Education, and this was filled by 
the election of Mrs. Josephine Preston, state superin- 
tendent of Washington, an honor well deserved. 


Hon. Charles D. Hine of Connecticut, Hon. Mason S. 
Stone of Vermont, Hon. J. Y. Joyner of North Caro- 
lina, and Hon. Charles P. Cary of Wisconsin appear to 
have been the only state superintendents present from 
east of the Mississippi. A distinguished quartette, but 
the fewest in number ever present from that territory. 


President E. T. Fairchild had unusual obstacles in the 
making of a program. Few of the traditional big men 
or women were available. It was impossible to make a 
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program with stars, but he succeeded in having rofit- 
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Clarence D. Kingsley high school inspector of Mas- 


able and inté SD had san “unusually effective paper on “The 


mitsic helped im 


good hotels, very- 
body had a good time. 

lt was a new trick to have a publicity agent, and in 
that capacity, Professor J. W. Searson of the State, Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas gave the press of the city the 
_most-reliable_iniormation ever given out at any session 
of the association. 


Stenographic and typewriting service was! ffee to all; 
this was a courtesy extended by the board of bishops 
through Professor Horace H. Cummings. 


One of the most genuine pleasures of the week was 
the satisfaction which Hon. A. C. Nelson, state superin- 
tendent, had in the perfection of the details, in the ap- 
preciation of the educators, and in the uniform friendl- 
ness of everyone. We doubt if in all America any state 
superintendent is more universally appreciated than is 
he. At the last election he was unanimously nominated 
by all the political parties in the state, and this is sig- 
nificant of the uniform and universal appreciation of Mr. 
Nelson wherever he is known. 


The death of Dr. W. M. Stewart a few days before 
the meeting was the one sad note of the session of 1913. 
He was principal of the State Normal school—the de- 
partment of education of the State University—and one 
of the most enthusiastic and progressive educators of 
the country, widely known and uniformly respected. He 
was ill but a few days, and the announcement of his 
death was a shock to the educational people. He had 
been one of the foremost promoters of the plans for the 
reception of the N. E. A. 


The Provo Canyon day was the star day from the ex- 
cursion standpoint. President G. H. Brimhall of Brig- 
ham Young University, City Superintendent J. E. Eg- 
gerston, and J. Preston Creer, supefintendent of Utah 
county, all of Provo, were in charge of affairs, and any- 
one of them has the executive ability equal to any oc- 
casion. Special train left Salt Lake City in the early 
morning, leaving the train at Payson, where they had 
luncheon, after which they had a glorious automobile 
ride through the county, out to Utah Lake, to Straw- 
berry Reclamation Project, up’ Provo Canyon to the 
most famous trout dinner to be had anywhere. 


The Monday evening concert in the Tabernacle was 
said, by those who should know, to excel anything here- 
tofore enjoyed by the association. Five hundred trained 
voices, a leader of Elmer Stephens’ skill, an organist of 
jonn mctCieiand’s power, a soloist of Mrs. Ramsey- 
Morris’ brilliancy presents matchless attainments. 


Idaho, Oregon, and Washington make a great com- 
bination, especially when it comes to combining for 
headquarters. A suite of three rooms with all the 
grace and beauty, wit, and talent they present at a re- 
ception leaves no chance for rivalry. 


Ex-Governor Edward H. Hock of Kansas, member of 
the new state educational board, was the one profes- 
sional lyceum lecturer on the program. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of Sierra News, San 
Francisco, gave an illustrated lecture on “Our Western 
Wonderlands.” 

The cause of the kindergarten was definitely advanced 
by the spirit, courage, and sanity of its champions. 
Among the most valuable papers were those of Miss 
Barbara Greenwood of Los Angeles, Miss Patty S. Hill, 
Teachers College, New York, and Miss Anna Q. Jen- 
kins of Pasadena. 

William H. Campbell of the D. S. Wentworth school, 
Chicago, presented vividly “The Personal Element in 
Educational Problems.” 


High School Period as a Testing Time.’ 

Lee F. Hanmer, director of recreation of the Sage 
Foundation, as always, was highly informing in subject 
matter,,and captivating in its presentation. atu 

Haydn's oratorio of “The Creation” at the campus of 
the State University en Thursday evening by the Uni- 
versity Musical Society was as complete a demonstration 


asicalatt as one could desire. 


_ Bingham’s famous copper mine, the world’s wonder, 
was highly: attractive and “the scenic high line” pre- 
sented a rare view to those from the far away. 


Dixon’s pencils took all notes; if not, it was not the 
fault of the generous and genial representatives. 
League of Teachers’ Associations was active for the 


first time. It is liable to steal the thunder of the some- 
what heralded “Teachers’ Guild.” 


For the first time there was delightful provision of a 


rest room for men. The women were provided for as 
always. 


Margaret Haley was never more intense than at Salt 
Lake City. 


American Schoo] Peace League was as popular as 
ever, with Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews in charge. The 
public meeting and luncheon were unusually successful. 

Music hath charms whenever the Victrola is on duty 
and Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark and Miss Campbell select 
the discs. The spacious headquarters were tested to 
their capacity more than once. 


Superintendent Thomas E. Thompson of Leominster, 
Mass., had the newest and latest word on the oldest and 
most trite subject, “Minimum Essentials.” He showed 
conclusively that there are Fundamentals and Funda- 
mentals, and that a hundred per cent. is a wholly rea- 


sonable expectation in all “Minimum Essentials.” 


Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of Colo- 
rado, made her first appearance on the general program 


of the association. She has had good practice in Colo- 
rado, however. 


The Cache Valley and Logan day was only unfortu- 
nate from its being on Saturday after most people had 
gone. Cache Valley is in a class by itself. Nowhere 
between the seas has it a rival, and Logan with its state 
agricultural college, which is already challenging all its 


kith and kin, was well worth the attention of any edu- 
cator. 


The man or woman who was thinking of those who 
were not at Salt Lake City was miserable, while those 


who enjoyed those who were there had a mighty good 
time. 


The famous gymnasium with swimming pool and 
scientific massage was free to the men for certain hours 
of the day and to the women at other times. This was 
one of the courtesies of the Latter Day College, Colonel 
Young, president. 

Automobiles were more generously used than in any 
other. cities. They were available for all sorts of occa- 
sions and missions. 


The world has only one Saltair, and the National Edu- 


cation Association has never enjoyed it before, but it 
did this time most completely. 


Helen C. Putnam, M. D., LL. D., of Providence was 
as distinct a force, as vital a personality as there was at 
Salt Lake City. She is the first and only person to fully 
comprehend the significance of the janitor as the chief 
factor in school sanitation. We incline to think that 
her report on the janitor and her various addresses on 
the subject combined to make the one great contribu- 
tion to progressive and sane educational departure sug- 
gested at Salt Lake City. 
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GLORIOUS FOURTH 


The Fourth of July broke all records for canyon camp- 
ing. Leaving Salt Lake City at 8a. m. the party drove to 
Big Cottonwood Canyon and up that most wonderful 
mountain. gorge with -a wide, wild, whirling stream, 
leaping and foaming frantically, first on one side and 
then on the other for many miles. We reached. the 
canyon before the sun was playing in the open country 
and long before he found his way over the mountain 
peaks into the nooks and corners among the trees, 
shrubs, and vines. It was a ride of six hours before, 
far up the canyon, we discovered the sweetest rock- 
guarded and tree-shaded retreat imaginable. Did you 
ever have a breakfast appetite at 10 o’clock when you 
had been up since 2 in the morning, with the air of the 
Wasatch mountains for a relish and expert boys and 
girls for caterers? Well, the Glorious Fourth of 1913 
will always be associated with such relish; appetite, and 
catering. After an even twenty hours we were back in 
Hotel Utah, which is, as it has been from the first, the 
dearest, dandiest hotel home. 


GOVERNOR AND MAYOR 


No state has had a better platform representative than 
had Utah in Governor William Spry, and no city has 
been more brilliantly spoken for than Salt Lake by 
Mayor Samuel C. Park. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL. D. 


The choice of Dr. Swain of Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, as president is highly gratifying, and 
would have been universally pleasing but for some fea- 
tures connected with the campaign on Tuesday which 
he must regret more deeply than anyone else. No man 
can be held responsible for his friends. Dr. Swain’s re- 
port on “Salaries and Pensions,” which was read before 
the council on Saturday was popularly regarded as the 
most important document ever published by the asso- 
ciation because of its conception and extension, its re- 
liability and definiteness, its clearness and fervency. 
The success of the report made him exceedingly avail- 
able as a candidate. We hazard nothing in saying that 
he will be in no sense a factional president. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


There were two sessions of the National Council that 
were equal to its highest traditions, far above any other 
recent sessions, and two sessions were absolute failures. 
The session at which Dr. Joseph Swain reported for the 
committee on salaries and pensions was matchless. The 
report costing nearly $5,000, or more than any other has 
ever cost, justified the expenditure and more than jus- 
tified it. Now the council has a “study” that overtops 
any study thus far made by the. National Education As- 
sociation, the United States Bureat of’ Edacation, any 
university department or school of education, and that 
has only been equaled by studies made by the Sage 
Foundation. The National (Council’s only excuse ior 
existence is that it can, when it will, do professional 
work that is masterful rather than “expert.” When- 
ever it teaches, as in this case, other agencies what 
masterfulness means it is a credit to. the educational 
world and an honor to its own members. 

The discussion by David B. Johnson, Rock Hill, a 
Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis.; James M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert J. Aley, president of 
the University of Maine; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, Ill., 
all members of the committee, maintained the standard 
set by the chairman, Joseph Swain. The document is a 
great triumph of professional skill, and the discussion 
was worthy the document. 

The session devoted to the report of the committee on 
health, a joint committee of the National Council and 
of the American Medical Association, was well above 
the average discussions of the council and the introduc- 
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tion to the report by the chairman, Thomas D. Wood, 
M. D., of Columbia University, was clear, brief, wise, 
and effective, but the report itself was not presented. 
The two formal presentations of papers by R. W. 
Corwin, M. D., of Pueblo and Dr. Henry B. Favill, 
M. D., of Chicago, for ‘the committee, were master- 
pieces from any standpoint. If the report of this com- 
mittee is as definite, forcible, and sensible as these 
papers by Drs. Wood, Corwin, and Favill suggest it will 
be valuable. 

We do not know where the responsibility lies for the 
collapse of the sessions announced for the report upon 
“The Reorganization of American Educational Forces” 
and the report upon “Tests and Standards of Efficiency 
in Schools and School Systems,” but whoever are re- 
sponsible for this demonstration of “Inefficiency” owe 
the National Council a definite and complete apology. It 
was the worst slump we have ever known in the entire 
history of the council. The three-year administration of 
Dr. Charles H. Keyes closed in a commingling of a 
blaze of glory and of deep humiliation. He will be cred- 


_ ited with the glory, and he, alone, knows to whom to 


pass on the depth of humiliation. 
—o— 


UTAHANS 


Utah education and educators made a fine showing. 
One compensation for having a meeting of the associa- 
tion in a state like Utah is the fact that its school men 
and women have better opportunities to be known than 
they would have in twenty years in meetings in other 
states. President J. T. Kingsbury of the State Univer- 
sity, President J. A. Widtsoe of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, President G. H. Brimhall of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and a score of professors from these universities 
were at the front with as wise and witty addresses as 
were made by any outsiders. Of course State Superin- 
tendent A. C. Nelson and City Superintendent D. H. 
Christensen have long been a power in the N. E. A., and 
their influence was enhaneedvat Salt Lake City. 


MILLSPAUGH AND COOPER 


Among the most welcome guests were J. F. Mills- 
paugh, president of the Los Angeles State Normal 
school, who was the first superintendent of Salt Lake 
City schools and whose residence of sixteen years in 
the city endeared him to all of the people, and Frank B. 
Cooper, superintendent of Seattle for the last twelve 
years. Mr. Cooper succeeded Dr. Millspaugh. Both 
men are leaders in the educational world, and Salt Lake 
City is proud of having had them identified with her 
schools. 


SHEPARD WITH BARR 


One of the special joys of the week was the announce- 
ment that James A. Barr of the management of the 
Panama-Pacific exposition has selected Irwin Shepard 
as secretary of the International Congresses of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Shepard is highly esteemed and greatly be- 
loved by the vast body of educational leaders with whom 
he worked efficiently for near a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Barr, whose fame for putting men in the right 
place is well known, was never happier than when he 
saw the notable service Mr. Shepard can render the 
Panama-Pacific exposition and the cause of education 
far and near in this capacity. The National Education 
Association will meet in Oakland in 1915. There will be 
international congresses there, and the educational ex- 
hibits will far outrank everything of the kind hitherto 
attempted in Europe or America. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Dr. Arthur L. Williston of Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton, reporting for the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements, won the unanimous approval of the de- 
partment of manual training and art. 

The proposed plan of entrance credits has already 
been adopted by Harvard, University of Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, the state universities of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Mississippi, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio, 
and by Clark and Reed Colleges. 

The recommendations follow:— 

First—That not more than one-half of the total 
credits required for entrance to college be definitely pre- 
scribed. 

Second—That whenever subjects are prescribed for 
entrance that at least three units of English be included 
in the prescribed list. 

Third—That not more than three units of foreign lan- 
guage (either in Latin or in German or in French) be 
included in the prescribed list. 

Fourth—That not more than two units of mathematies 
be included in the prescribed list, excepting for colleges 
of engineering. 

Fifth—That not more than one unit each of natural 
science or of history and social science be included in 
the prescribed list, excepting where no foreign language 
is prescribed. 

Sixth—That a total of at least four credits be accepted 
in each of the following six groups of subjects: English, 
foreign language, mathematics, natural science, history 
and social science, and vocational subjects (including 
drawing, shop work, and household economics with at 
least two possible credits for each). 

Seventh—Subjects only to the limitations presented in 
No. 6 electors shall be accepted from any subject in- 
cluded in a regular four-year course at an approved 
high school. 


MUSIC 

The music department ‘was highly popular. In the 
absence of Miss Agnes Benson, president; William A. 
Wetzell, music supervisor of Salt Lake City, presided. 
‘The school music program and the papers drew crowded 
houses every time., Among the speakers were Lucy K. 
‘Cole, music supervisor of Seattle, on “Music and the 
Social Problem”; Alice Louise Reynolds of Brigham 
Young University on “Music That Pays Dividends”; 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton on “The Influence of Mustc 
on Elementary and Secondary Schools”; and A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education on “Music and 
Ethics”; Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark on “The Use of the 
Victrola in the Elementary Schools, High Schools, and 
Universities,” with practical demonstrations, and Mark 
Robinson, music director,of Springville, Utah, who 
made demonstrations of music in all its phases in the 


hhigh school. 


THE PROPHECIES 

It is always interesting to read the prophecies after- 
ward. Here are the official prophecies as given out on 
July 

“R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma City, Okla., says that 
Oklahoma will send the largest delegation that has at- 
tended a convention of the association. F. M. Bradley 
of Austin, Tex., will arrive Sunday with a delegation 
of 150 from that state. E. J. Taylor writes that a dele- 
gation of fifty will arrive from Bismark and other points 
in North Dakota. J. H. Worst of the North Dakota 
agricultural college heads the delegation. They will ar- 
tive Saturday or Sunday. C. G. Lawrence, of Pierre, S. 
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D., will be here about the same time heading a delega- 
tion of fifty. 

“F. G. Blair of Springfield, Ill, has written that at 
least 500 representatives will come from that state. 
Luther L. Wright of Lansing, Mich, has promised a 
delegation of 150. Mason S. Stone of Montpelier, Vt., 
says that the attendance of Vermonters will be twice 
as great as the delegation that went to Chicago. J. J. 
Keyes of Nashville, Tenn., has advised Mr. Seatson that 
twenty delegates will come with him. Alvin N. White 
of Santa Fe, N. M., says that he hap visited all the edu- 
cational institutions in that state in the interest’ of the 
convention, and that a large delegation will come. 

“R. C. Stearns of Richmond, Va., will be here with a 

delegation of twelve or fifteen members. Special effort 
has been made to secure a large delegation because na- 
tional department of superintendence will meet at Rich- 
mond this year. 
_ “George 'B. Cook of Little Rock, Ark., will conduct a 
special train party of 200 members from that state. Jo- 
seph E. Dalzell of Lincoln, Neb., will bring 200 dele- 
gates from the city of Lincoln alone, and 200 others are 
coming from other parts of that state.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the prophecies 
were more glowing than the fulfillment. 


FUNNY TO THE LIMIT 


Absolutely the funniest thing on record was the plac- 
ing of posters in public places all over the city by the 
chief of police:— 

“During the N. E. A. convention thousands will visit 
our city. 

“Gatherings of this kind bring professional pick- 
pockets, race-horse touts, dollar matchers, and all kinds 
of undesirable characters, wherefore a word of warning 
is considered advisable. 

“Beware of strangers offering to show you the city, 
telling you about how some friend won big money by 
tapping wires and securing inside information regarding 
horse races. They are all frauds. 

“Look out for dollar matchers. They are sure thing 
men. 

“Do not draw money from banks and stand around 
counting it. f 

“Do not take large sums of money out of your purse 
when making purchases. 

“In conclusion, under no circumstances bet on any 
game or proposition by any one, at any time, or in any 
place whatsoever. 

“B. F. Grant, 
“Chief of Police.” 
, 


ROBERT FORESMAN’S ESTIMATE 


“Salt Lake has the best music in its schools of 
any city in the United States. I have been all over the 
country listening to school music in the classroom and 
in exhibition choruses, and after hearing the children of 
this city, I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, 
the children here have the finest training and the best 
musical ability I have ever heard. 

“Their resonant voices are remarkable. They sing 
with their whole bodies. They make living sounding 
boards of their little bodies, amd they sing as though 
they were inspired. It is a wonderful demonstration of 
the effectiveness of proper and scientific training, and of 
the value of the application of right principles. 

“Your school children are wonderful—wonderful. It 
is an inspiration to hear them, a delight that cannot be 
expressed in words, but can only be measured by one’s 
capacity for feeling.” 

Robert is a judge of music. 
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PEACE PRIZE WINNERS 


In connection with the meeting of the American 
School Peace League in the Tabernacle there was an an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, secretary of 
the league, of successful competitors in the Seabury 
prize essay contest as follows:— 

Normal school essays—Siegfried Wagner, Kgl. Leh- 
rerbildungsanstalt, Kaiserslautern, Germany; George 
Filipetti, State Normal school, Trenton, N. J.; Miss 
Martha Jean White, State Normal school, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. Honorable mention: John Bake- 
less, State Normal school, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Miss Anna 
Howard Ward, State Normal school, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Miss Anna G. Apholt, State Normal school, 
Worcester, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Meyer, State Normal 
school, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Secondary school essays—John Stokes, Jr., Central 
high school, Washington, D. C.; Otto Petersilka, 
Vienna, Austria; Haydn J. Pricé,/ Central high school, 
Scranton, Pa. Honorable mention: Miss Mary P. Mor 
sell, East Division high school, Milwaukee; Miss Ruth 
E. K. Peterson, Morris high school, New York city; 
N. Henry Seaburg, High School of Commerce, Boston; 
Harry L. Thomas, Westport high school, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS 
1875-1913 

Qn Sunday forenoon the Tabernacle was filled to its 
utmost capacity, the occasion being the annual Sunday 
school festival of the church. The “Saints” do the best 
Sunday school work of any of the denominations, and 
one section of the Sunday schools of Salt Lake City 
held their rose festival. The audience must have come 
near 8,000. It was highly impressive. But that which 

‘ signifies most to me was the memory of just such an 
occasion in that same Tabernacle thirty-eight years ago 
that Sunday, when, with seventy other members of the 
first editorial party that ever crossed the continent, I 
met Brigham Young, whose pride in the vast throng as- 
sembled there then was genuine and well merited. Or- 
son, Pratt, their mightiest. pulpit orator, preached on 
that occasion. In the years since then I have been to 
Utah a great many times and have seen the “Saints” in 
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their prosperity and in their persecution, and, therefore, 
the Salt Lake City of to-day means more to me than 
to any nomresident of Utah who was at the meeting of 
the N. E. A: in 1998: 


NEW OFFICERS 


Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College, president; Grace 
M. Shepherd, Boise, treasurer; Durand W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., secretary. 

National Council—Robert J. Aley, University of 
Maine, president; W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal school, 
secretary. 

Department of Higher Education—C. A. Duniway, 
University of Wyoming, president; William DeWitt 
Hyde, Bowdoin, vice-president; Nathaniel Butler, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, secretary. 

Secondary Education—Oliver S. Wescott, Chicago, 
president; I. M. Allen, Wichita, vice-president;  E..C. 
Roberts, Everett, Wash., secretary. 

School Administration—W. R. Hodges, 
president; Jose D. Sena, New Mexico, 
Frank M. Bruce, Wisconsin, secretary. 

Physical Education—Baroness Posse, Boston, pres!- 
dent; W. J. Monilan, University of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent; Orson Ryan, Midvale, Utah, secretary. 

Music Education—Agnes Benson, Chicago, president; 
Lucy K. Cole, Seattle, vice-president; Glen H. Woods, 
St. Louis, secretary. 

School Hygiene—William C. Bagley, University of 
Illinois, president; Dr. Helen C. ‘Putnam, Providence, 
R. I., vice-president; Linnaeus A. Hines, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., secretary. 

American School Peace League—Randall J. Condon, 
Cincinnati, president; David Starr Jordan, California, 


Minnesota, 
vice-president; 


vice-president; E. Spalding, Newton, Mass., treas- 
urer. 
School Garden. Association of America—V. E. Kil- 


patrick, president; Edwin J. Brown, Ohio, 
Ellen Eddy Shay, New York, treasurer. 

National ‘League of Teachers’ Associations of the 
N. E. A—Miss Grace Baldwin, Minneapolis, president; 
Miss Mary Rae, Syracuse, N. Y., vice-president; Miss 
Mollie Hobbs, Baltimore. secretary-treasurer. 


secretary; 


MILLION-DOLLAR DREAM 


The prize attraction at Salt Lake City was the first 
public appearance of Million-Dollar Educators. 

After a year’s effort in getting ready the gigantic 
scheme evolved at Chicago last July, and voted by mail 
a little later, came a demonstration. of what Million- 
Dollar Educators can do when they get busy. 

There are thirty-six ‘Miullion-Dollar Directors, of 
whom twelve are eminent State Superintendents, all un- 
der the generalship of the Great Leader of the Million- 
Dollar Forces. 


SPEED LIMIT NOT EXCEEDED. 

One vear of the five years of plenty, or several 
months of the first of the five years, have passed, and 
the treasury is bursting with the harvest of about Fifty- 
six dollars. 

But the bursting of the bins was not as bad as 
: might have been but for fear of exceeding the speed 
imit. 

From the treasury of the National Education Associa- 
tion the thirty-six Million-Dollar Educators, or their 
Chief, wisely and discreetly drew for expenses about 
Two Hundred and Twenty-seven Dollars. 

This does not include, we understand, the printing 
bills, which were paid for by the office of the secretary, 


so that the full glory will not appear in the treasury 
report. 
THE REAL PROBLEM. 

li thirty-six Million-Dollar. Educators, of whom 
twelve are eminent and enthusiastic state superintend- 
ents, led by a man with a Million-Dollar Nightmare, 
can in the first year put into the treasury of the Na, 
tional Education Association One-fourth as Much as 
They Draw out, how many Millions wifl they put into 
the Treasury of the National Education Association in 
Five Years? Here is a chance for the application of 
Thompson’s “Minimum Essentials in Mathematics.” 

Funny! Yes, the funniest thing ever developed in 
the more than half a century of experiences of the Na- 
tional Education Association. But the funniest thing is 
not this example in proportion:— 


“$56 : —$227 : :$1,0000,000:—?” 


DIRECTORS OF 1913. 

With that glorious prospect before them, the Board 
of Directors of 1913 unanimously voted approval of the 
Million-Dollar Nightmare. 

If anyone will discover anywhere any official act to 
match that vote of the Directors of 1913, we will pre- 
sent their rivals with the Booby Prize, which now be- 
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longs to the N. E. A. Directors of 1913. It is comedy 
for the onlookers, but we fear it will be tragedy in his- 
tory for the Directors of 1913. Personally we did not 
find one Director who did not confess disgust with the 
scrape they were in, but they proceeded to vote unani- 
mously for the continuance of the Nightmare. 

A TOM REED STORY. 

The first time Tom Reed ran for Congress as a Re- 
publican in the Portland District in Maine his intimate 
political friends urged him not to go to a certain town 
which was almost unanimously and vociferously Demo- 
cratic. They declared it to be unsafe for him to speak 
there. He insisted upon going. It was an out-of-doors 
gathering, as no hall or church in town was large 
enough to hold the throng that came from far and near 
to see what would be done to Tom Reed. This was 
his opening sentence: “Individually, Democrats are 
most estimable gentlemen. Here in your town are men 
like Judge A——, Squire B—~—, Dr. C—~—, and Par- 
son D——, whom I admire individually, but when these 
oo Democrats get together they act like the 

evil.” 

Hell was let loose. For a long time they hissed and 
hooted, but Tom Reed stood there unmoved. 

When at last quiet was restored he said: “Didn't I 
teH— you so?” Then they cheered him to the echo. 


Individually, the Directors of 1913 are estimable men 
and women. 


HALLELUIAH CHORUS. 


As though the facts were not sufficiently comical, they 
persisted in a public demonstration of the Tom Reed 
suggestion. On page 11 of the Official Program was 
this announcement :— 

“A meeting of the State Directors of the Million- 
Dollar Fund Campaign will be held in the Supper 
Room, Mezzanine floor, Hotel Utah, Tuesday morning, 
July 8, at 8.30 o'clock.” 

Hearing that many who were not Million-Dollar Di- 
rectors had been invited, I went to the meeting unin- 
vited, but I was promptly welcomed and was invited to 
take a seat in the Amen corner. There were appar- 
ently six Million-Dollar Directors and four visitors. 
One of these Directors is a state superintendent, one a 
college professor, one a state normal principal, and one 
an educational expert. 

What would you expect such a body of men to discuss 
at a meeting called under that paragraph? Glory in 
their Fifty-six-Dollar achievement! Discuss the rela- 
tion of their expenses to their income! Organize for a 
more efficient campaign! Decide how to continue their 
triumphant march to glory! 


Really now, seriously, would you not expéct to hear~ 


something about what they had done or what they ex- 
pected to do? I was simple-minded enough to suppose 
that I was to learn something of the ways and means by 
which they are to raise the other $999,944. But not one 
word was said about this or about anything connected 
with it except the statement by the Great Leader that 


the Million-Dollar war cry is a mere starter, that it ts 
to be Millions. 


KALEIDOSCOPIC DREAM. 


What did they talk about? Why, the entire session of 
nearly an hour was devoted to a serious discussion of 
what to do with the millions, and these six or eight men 
took two famous votes: First, that the ideal at Chi- 
cago of conducting investigations with the Million Dol- 
lars had faded away, and they voted instead of that to 
build a Fabulously Beautiful Education Building in the 
City of Washington at a cost of Half a Million Dollars. 
It was suggested by one of them that that sum would 
mot buy a lot, to say nothing of the building. This 
called forth the remark of the Great Leader that there 
were to be Millions in it. Secondly, they discussed 
whether or not they would allow the United States gov- 
ernment to put some money into it, and they formally 
voted not to allow the United States government to 
share the glory with them. 
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PHOPOGRAPHIC CULMINATION. 

Having agreed in 1913 upon the Education Building 
in Washington in place of investigation upon which they 
had agreed in 1912, they voted to be photographed, and 
the visitors retired while the Million-Dollar Directors 
posed for a photograph, which will undoubtedly be 


placed on the ceiling of the Rotunda of the Education 
Building in Washington. 


FISH STORY CARTOON. 

While the meeting was in session a daily paper had a 
summer resort cartoon which announced: “Fishing, 
$1.00 an hour. If a fish is caught there will be a rebate 
of two cents.” 

A suggestion: If at the present rate of speed the Mil- 
lion Dollars are raised by 1917, it might be well to al- 
low the National Education Association to decide how 
to invest it. 


FINANCES OF 1912 


We have said editorially recently that the finances of 
the National Education Association present an alarming 
problem. The Chicago meeting was one of the largest 
meetings in the history of the association if those at 
Boston in 1903 and at Asbury Park in 1905 be excepted, 

And yet the Chicago meeting did not pay its own 
bills. The receipts were as follows:— 

From memberships; $37,630.. 

From investments, $7,265. 

From balance from 1912, $5,382. 

Total receipts, $50,277. 

That looks like an adequate financial situation. But 
no one from the outside can appreciate the possibility 
of using $50,000 in one year. 

The expenditures were:— 

For Volume of Proceedings, year-book, and reports 
printed for the benefit of the members and distributing 
the same to the members, $20,400. 

Secretary and his office, including moving from Win- 
ona to Ann Harbor, about $13,000. 

Expenses of annual meeting at Chicago, $4,169. 

Expenses of Philadelphia meeting of Department of 
Superintendence, $497. 

Expenses of officers, other than the secretary, $1,865. 

Total expenses other than for the Volume of Proceed- 
ings and kindred service to members, $20,400. 

Total expenses, including Volume of Proceedings, etc., 
$40,000. 

For expenses of twelve Committees of Investigations, 
etc., $8,035. 

Totals then are as follows :— 


Volume of Proceedings, etc.................. $20,400 
Secretary and office expemses............+++- 13,009 


which is $3,090 less than the balance received from, 1912, 
which makes the year of 1912, Chicago meeting, lack 
$5,000 of paying its way. 

This does not tally with the treasurer’s report because 
that report says that the treasury gavesthe Board of 
Trustees $6,281 for “Investment,” which should read 
“loaned the Board of Trustees for Investment.” Among 
the receipts this also appears as $6,281 which was paid 
back to the treasury. This is correct bookkeeping, but 
it is an unfortunate misrepresentation to the ordinary 
reader, who is led to think that the receipts of asso- 
ciation are $6,281 more than they were; that the ex- 
penses were $6,281 more than they were, and that the 
association invested $6,281 in the Permanent Fund. We 
call attention to this merely to explain how our state- 
ments differ from the official report. 

It is easy to see that the National Education Associa- 
tion will always have enormous expenses. There will 
always be an expense of about $20,000 aside from the 
Volume of Proceedings and professional service. 
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While the Volume of Proceedings will not be as ex- 
pensive for a smaller meeting the reduction will not be 
as.much as would appear, as the making of the volume 
would be the same, and that is the great cost. It is 
not likely ever to go below $12,000. There is no pos- 
sibility to bring the expenditures below $82,000, pro- 
vided no money is used for investigation. 

The only assured income is about $7,000 from the 
Permanent Fund and $14,000 from active members. 

This means that sailing under bare poles we must get 
fully $10,000 from associate members. Now an associate 
member pays $2.00 and the Volume of Proceedings 
costs $1.60. 

Of course there is absolutely no hope of maintaining 
the present pace. The problem is one of cutting the 
garment according to the cloth. It will be interesting to 
see who can do it and how it can be done. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


SAMUEL W. BROWN 
State Norma! Sehool, San Francisco 


The demand by various social conditions and forces 
for a further enrichment of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, together with a widespread demand for greater 
thoroughness in the traditional common school subjects, 
must be ultimately met by certain changes in the or- 
ganization of the elementary public school. 

The curriculum must be divided. That part of it which 
is valuable to all pupils alike because it aims to make 
them good citizens is the part which should be required 
in common of all. The rest is special. Parts of it 
should be required of some, but not of others. The 
needs and abilities of each individual should be the 
basis for determining what of the special material 
should be required of him. 

Since these two kinds of material are frequently found 
within the same. school subject, this division of the 
curriculum into common and special cannot be made 
along subject lines as now organized. And since there 
is much material in manv of the subjects which is neither 
of common nor special value, a considerable amount of 
commonly used material can be and should be elimi- 
nated and discarded. 

See that, as far as possible, a single course shall de- 
mand only one kind of ability. Make every course as 
short as possible so that no child shall lose much time 
by having to repeat it in the interest of thoroughness. 

Reduce the amount of required sequence in courses to 
the smallest amount possible, in the interest of flexibility 
through the ability to take required courses in more 
than one prescribed order. 

Because of the variation of each child’s program of 
daily work, due to his special assignments, it will be 
necessary to classify by subjects or courses rather than 
by grades. Experiment shows, too, that when a child 
is advanced by subjects rather than by his average in 
several subjects, he will not advance at an even rate In 
all subjects. Most children will have a range of about 
three grades in advancement by subjects if they are to 
do the best work of which they are capable in each sub- 
ject. The present form of graded school cannot accom- 
modate such variations. 

Departmental organization of the teaching force be- 
comes necessary for presenting such an enriched and 
differentiated curriculum and for handling classification 
on a subject basis. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT BN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL 
Principal D. 8. Wentworth School, Chicago 


“The man behind the gun” is a popular phrase, de- 
rived from military experience. It suggests that the 
personality of the soldier is greater than weapon, drill, 
or defensive armor. This is only the restatement of 


a law as old as the human race, that man was made to 
dominate the material forces and conditions by which 
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he is surrounded. Everyone who is worth while. feels 
this force of dominance within him striving for realiza- 
tion. There can never be rest in the world, for as an in- 
dividual rises to a higher plane his ideals rise luring him 
to more strenuous endeavor. 

The personal element is of more consequence in the 
selection of leaders in school work than any amount 
of academic pretension. A system that bases the selec- 
tion of teachers and supervisors upon the bare ability to 
answer set questions graded by unknown makers is 
vicious and ridiculous. In some of our great cities this 
is the custom. 

All things educational should be turned to the de- 
velopment of the personal element. It is time to ques- 
tion. the wisdom and economy of classifying our chil- 
dren by herds ‘and grades: A hetd of people néver con- © 
stituted anything but‘a machine It is only when indi- 
viduals have broken loose from the herd and have 
found means for individual development that we have 
been startled by outbursts of genius. 

Our schools filled with children are sacred places, 
not because out of them shall come the factory and 
shop operatives, not because the voters and office- 
holders shall come’ thence and go as cattle to the 
shambles, not because they are to fill our colleges and 
universities and medical schools and theological semi- 
naries, but because in them is the germ of life eternal 
for our nation and race. Out of them must come the 
strong men and women who can not be controlled by 
routine processes nor by sordid temptations, but shall 
be able to map out mew charts and lead the advance 
march of our civilization. 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
Boston 


The legacy of the nineteenth century was threefold: 
Industrial organization, the democratic spirit, and the 
cosmic sense. Modern industrial organization has mul-. 
tiplied creature comforts beyond the dreams of earlier 
times; it has united workers on a scale before unknown, 
but it has not made them happy; it has tried to exploit 
science, but it has not become scientific. It has in- 
creased material wealth and sacrificed spiritual values by 
compelling uniformity. 

The second factor in the heritage of to-day is the 
democratic spirit. This has not yet expressed itself so 
fully in liberty and fraternity as in equality. Despite the 
shameful extremes of luxury and poverty a superficial 
equality pervades contemporary life. Everybody reads; 
everybody travels; everybody does what everybody else 
does because everybody else is doing it. More people 
read. than ever before in history. Most of them can- 
not yet want good things; hence the taste of the culti- 
vated surrenders to the popular demand. - Journalism is 
extravagant; fiction is jotirnalisticy the drama is sensa- 
tional. The democratic spirit holds latent the larger 
life. It is momentarily sacrificed to mediocrity. 
Audacity is required to rise above the commonplace. 

It is just beginning to dawn upon us that an even 
greater factor than the democratic spirit for the life 
of to-morrow is the cosmic sense. The fifteenth cen- 
tury knew a great deal about the remote heavens and 
nothing about man. The nineteenth century has taught 
us about the man who is at hand, and through knowi- 
edge of him we are beginning to get a vastly larger grasp 
of the universe. Philosophical, religious, and other 
speculations of the nineteenth century have steadily en- 
larged the bounds of human vision. Positivism, so- 
cialism, anarchism, New Thought, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, and Pantheism—each suggests an endeavor 
to be all-inclusive, to present a vision of the fulness of 
life. 

Education cannot be adequate unless it takes account 
of this three-fold legacy, which indeed is crudely done 
in the familiar educational trinity; education for occu- 
pation, for citizenship, and for character. Mesliaeval 
culture is no longer sufficient. The college entrance 
examinations will not do as a standard of life. We can- 
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not train free men and women for the functions of to- 
morrow by a system of education designed for se- 
questered monks nearly a thousand years ago. We shall 
use our industrial organization, democratic spirit, and 
cosmic sense in preparation for occupation, citizen- 
ship, and character when we give the pupil his trinity of 
creation, service, and harmony. 

Thus the heritage of the twentieth century will be- 
come the possession of all children, and they will be 
fitted in occupation, citizenship, and character to be con- 
scious agents in the extension of the benefits of indus- 
trial organization, the democratic spirit, and the cosmic 
sense. Then we shall have a society of free men and 
free women. 


FUNDAMENTAL REORGANIZATIONS DEMANDED 
BY THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM 


ELWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University 


Our rural schools, if they are to meet the needs of 
rural life and exercise any of that strong influence in the 
future which they once exercised in the past, need to be 
clothed anew with the administrative organization 
adapted to modern needs, and to be redirected along 
modern educational lines. The problem is not a simple 
nor a single one, but is in reality a group of problems in 
educational organization and finance. Temporary pal- 
liatives may be applied, but any real solution will in- 
volve fundamental reorganizations. 

The district unit is too small for any effective educa- 
tional organization, and should be supplanted by some 
larger unit, preferably the. gounty; state and county 
taxation should in large measure supplant the present 
dependence upon ‘district taxation; the little. one-room 
rural school and its barren site should give place to the 
consolidated school, or at least to a one-teacher rural 
aan By schoolhouse adapted to modern educational needs; a 
redirection of the old curriculum is a fundamental one, 
and new subjects of instruction should be added; a new 
race of teachers, trained for rural service, needs. to 
f arise; and a new type of close, adequate, and professional 
- a rural schoo] supervision should replace the present 
7 i semi-annual inspection. Perhaps the most important 
need is the elimination of the county superintendent 
from politics, so that this office may come to be filled 
x by men and women of training and capactty, regardless 
of local residence or political affiliations. With a 
county unit of edutational organization, patterned after 
Be the best city administrative experience, a new type of 
rural education could soon be’ developed, and our rural 
k schools could be changed from their present inferior 
. position to one of rural leadership and service. 


Hi THE CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION OF GIRLS TOWARD EFFICIENCY AND A 
FAIR MINIMUM WAGE 


IRENE E. MCDERMOTT 
Director of Household Arts, Pittsburgh 


fi Employers insist that it is not possible to set a fair 
minimum wage standard; they say that they are in many 
cases paying all that they can afford; this we take, mak- 
ing our own deductions. They also claim that in many 
cases they pay more than the worker is worth. Scan- 
ning the contributing factors cited by the committee, 
we are able to understand how this may be true in some 
instances. 

It is also claimed that enforcing, on general princi- 
ples, a minimum wage law would at once take employ- 
ment from many workers, as the employers would na- 
turally make a selection when obliged to pay the market 
value for the service. 

In meeting such arguments, we might resort to science 
and say that a cure cannot be local. We must search 
back to prime causes; the outward pain or warning 
indications tell us that something basic is wrong, and 
here is where we must make the attack. We have 


we 
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known this fact in physiology for some time, but are 
only beginning to realize it in matters pertaining to 
sociology. Until we do this, minimum wage laws may 
be brought forth to fill the letter of the law but the 
true spirit will be lacking. 

We must look to education to increase efficiency so 
much that employers will voluntarily raise wages. 

Fully sixty per cent. of the women and girls who 
work for a living are paid less than a living wage. The 
fruits of their efforts will not provide the necessities 
for a normal, wholesome life. 

At the same time a large number of employers in- 
sist that they pay these workers all that they are worth, 
and in some cases more than they are worth. 

We are surely facing a grave economic and moral 
problem with such conditions confronting us. 

Those who are concerned with the physical betterment 
of the race assure us that many of these unfortunates are 
becoming physically inferior’ "On the other hand, society 
is divided between those who do believe and those who 
do not believe that this condition of affairs is largely 
responsible for much of the prevailing immorality. 

Since the French revolution, society has busied itself 
in trying to improve on unpleasant situations. Perhaps 
one of the most advanced steps in this direction is the 
movement now on foot to enforce a fair minimum wage. . 

It wili take a strong, equitable law to ratse wages and 
place all woman and girl workers on a living wage 
basis. Social workers are no longer sitting still and 
seeing girls driven to immorality or starvation with no 
effort being made to prevent it. 

Jane Addams voices the necessity for concerning our- 
selves with such problems when she says: “The best 
speculative philosophy sets forth the solidarity of the 
human race; the highest moralists have taught that, with- 
out the advance and improvement of the whole, no man 
can hope for any lasting improvement in his own moraf 
or material individual condition.” 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE USE 
OF A LIBRARY 


LUCILE FARGO 
Librarian, Spokane 


The library as an educational institution demands the 
recognition of established educational principles. It 
must plan its work in accordance with sound pedagogy. 
This is no more true of the school library than of the 
public ‘library. But we are just now considering the 
needs of the high school, and I am glad to lay before 
you some of the principles which must be recognized if 
the educational ideal is to be realized. 

First of all, there is the librarian. As long as the 
storehouse idea of the library prevailed, there was no 
good reason why she should be anything more than a 
clerk. But with the library an active educational agent, 
its presiding genius should be specially prepared for 
her work The school should require in her special’ 
qualifications and adequate preparation. In :return, it 
should give her time enough to do her work properly, 
and a salary equal to that of other faculty members. 
Only when she is recognized as the peer of the teach- 
ing force in every way will she be able to make of the 
library what it really ought to be—a department of the 
school. A man who is known throughout the North- 
west as a university librarian of authority and sound 
sense, and who has had long experience as an educator 
as a background for his present work, said to me re- 
cently: “If I were a school ‘superintendent again, with 
a faculty of ten in the high school, I would appoint one 
of the ten as librarian. And I would do it on the prin- 
ciple that a properly administered and active library was. 
an essential element in the work of the school.” 

High school boys and girls like best those things 
which they do for themselves. If John can be taught 
to use the card catalog and find his own books on the 
shelves, he will use twice as many books, for he isn’t 
afraid of “bothering”; and besides, it gives him a pleas- 
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ant sense of importance when Professor White says to 
him, in the civics class: “Now, there’s that matter of the 
judicial recall. I wish you'd go down to.the library be- 
fore tomorrow’s recitation and make an abstract of 


such arguments as you can find in favor of it, and report 


to the class.” 

But it is telling only half the story when I say that 
high school boys and girls like to do library work for 
themselves. It is a part of their education for them 
to learn to do it. Where, better than in the library, can 
the pupils learn to judge and discriminate? Where is 
there a better chance for him to develop initiative, and 
to pursue those lines of thought and study that really 
interest him? 

My plea is for a library training course in every high 
school. Such a course should teach the boy and girl 
the intellicent use of library tools like the card cata- 
log, the periodical indexes. bibliographies. It should 
make him familiar with at least a small croun of books 
of ready reference—the Statesman’s Year-Rook, the al- 
manac. the gazetteer. the Statistical Abstract. encvelo: 
pedias both ceneral and snecial, dictionaries. dehatine 
aids; it should require him to make practical use of his 
knowledee in 2s mony wavs as nossible—bv the ntepara- 
tion of bibliographies. bv frequent reference assignments 
involving the use of indexes and cross-references. i 
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SEX HYGIENE 


T. W. GALLOWAY 
James Milliken University, Decatur, TH. 


Those who are advocating that our children shall be 
educated in respect to the basal facts of sex mean bv 
this more than such nathological facts as social im- 
purity. private and public prostitution. the diseases and 
death that come to innocent women and. children 
thronch the indulgences of men. ond the other personal] 
and eacial ills that reformers are trvine ta meet. Thev 
mean cuch and reliohle knowledor and 
trainine oc wil] enahle the hays and cten hy cten 
net merely ta ecseane mistoles ond nitfal[e, hut ta await 


themceluac at all the ranctenetive and faate af 
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tare af Laman davalanmant Tha fe cae 
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carton OF fante ca that thar Ne rancrionets At 


cacted ta eanctenetivea enthae than he 
The need af inctenctinn the eacial] 


dancacc af madera carintw Fa lenarance 
miginfnemation: in tha cteanath af the dawn. 
theotioh the and 
vire: in the fact that vuloor and inteeneetotinne 
of the meonine and nlace of sex ore rennine fram wvonth 
to vouth corenrrently with our efforts ta educate sonelu: 
in the consequent necessity of establishing internal in- 
hibitions that will aid external conventions to meet and 
check the imperious demands of sex impulses in vouth. 

The promise in sex instruction arises from the fact 
that ignorance or false information about fundamental 
things has never solved any question. The order of 
the universe puts a premium on knowledge—on real, 
sound. adequate knowledge. In other words. there is 
a positive. though not a complete, correlation between 
knowledge and conduct. Everything else being equal, 
the person who knows right is more likely to do right 
than one who does not know. 

We may never hope to get perfect conduct even with 
perfect knowledge. Sex instruction looks, however, to 
more than mere information. It contemplates bringing, 
at the proper time and to the right persons, in a 


properly graded way, the best of all the materials the 
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race bas gathered. to inform, to encourage, to in- 
spire, and to furnish ideals and standards of social vir- 
tue, of chivalry and’ respect for women, of the single 
standard of purity for the sexes, of devotion to right 
conventions—of everything that may serve to give both 
internal and external control of these profoundly valu- 
able and powerful impulses, The correlation between 
instruction and behavior may “never be “100 per cent.; 
but it may be much increased by better instruction. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


M. H. STUART 
Principal, Manaal Training High School, Indianapolis 


It is high time for us to sign a declaration of inde- 
pendence. The colleges and universities constitute our 
educational mother country, to be sure, but so great are 
the burdens thew have Jaid upon us that it becomes our 
duty to dechare that we, the high schools of the United 
States, are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
institutions. An unprejudiced public is not only willing 
for us to govern our own territory, but is insistent that 
we do so. This is our province—to assist boys and 
cirls to develop through four years of adolescence. 
Since this is the time of choice of life work, it becomes 
our first duty to give each pupil an insight into: that 
field of useful activity in which he is most interested. 
This lies in a highly differentiated education. From 
this we cannot shirk. If; therefore, we are to retain our 
prized articulation with colleges and universities, it is 
necessary that these latter institutions catch anew the 
meaning of universal education. They must be willing 
to concede that the subjects we call vocational and those 
we call non-vocational are a1 but different phases of the 
wrest life. We are ackine what same af the 
ware enilercss ond pniversities already 
when awe Tirct, that thace jnstitetinns 
dectrine to setienlate with hich school abondoan their 
aetifier] ctondarde ond fit their freshmen vear af work 
ta the acta! intellieence of hovs ond. cirls in their Inter 
carand. that gnecifie rectiiremente he limited to 


jnsict- 


ewhiects necessary to the aft enllere work: 
Myied. that in na enhieet chall there he Aiefation ta the 
hich school in the matter of text-hooks. number of 
naces, ar methods of work: fourth, that annroximately 
ane-third of college entrance requirements be elective. 
includine anv subject consistently pursued throuchont a 
vear. All that we ask may he summed up in this—that 
thev cease to regard high school nupils as machines. to 
be judged by number of pages ground through, but 
think of thent as living organisms and apply tests of 
vitality. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE SINGLE- 
ROOM SCHOOL? 


M. P, SHAWKEY 
State Superintendent of Scheols, West Virginia 


The “little red schoolhouse” yet remains the biggest 
thing in our educational world. In the number of teach- 
ers employed it shows up a total of 212,380 as against 
a total of 299,570 in all the consolidated, graded, village 
and city schools. of the nation. According to the ex- 
cellent monograph put out a few weeks ago by Dr. 
Monahan. of the United States Bureau of Education, the 
rural schools of the country enroll something more 
than one-half of all the pupils in the United States, and 
the single-room schools may claim sixty per cent. of that 
number. or to quote the figures exactly, 6,689,970. If 
territorial extent were to be considered, the one-room 
school would probably surpass all others five to one. 
Only in per cent. of attendance and the amount of money 
spent upon them do the single-room schools fall behind 
those in the larger groups. This fact I may say paren- 
thetically ought to be taken into consideration when 
we put the single-room school in the balance. 

Yet the “little red schoolhouse” with al] of its his- 
tory, all of its virtues, all of its sentiment, has become 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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Any faction can kill the National Education As- 
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SHOCK ABSORBER 

A thoroughly modern automobile has a shock 
absorber on the springs, a simple device that 
prevents the spring from springing over-much. 
The device is so simple, the saving on the springs 
is sO considerable, and the comfort to the riders 
so great, that the wonder is that machines were 
ever made without the shock absorber. With this 
one can ride 200 miles in a day with less wear and 
tear than half the distance without it. 

It was on one of those long rides enjoying the 
comfort thereof that I wondered why it would not 
be worth while for all of us, in school and out, to 
have a shock absorber. 

A little patience is a great shock absorber. 

Put yourself in the others’ place is a great shock 
absorber. 

Smile when tempted to frown ‘is a great shock 
absorber. 

Make out a list of one hundred shock absorb- 
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ers for the teacher, the principal, the superintend- 
ent. It will do you good just to think how many 
jars you can eliminate. 


a 


MISSISSIPPI ACTIVITIES 


Mississippi is making great strides in moderniz- 
ing education. State Superintendent Powers has 
the hearty co-operation of all state educational 
institutions and the general education board in 
materializing his vision for more satisfactory 
rural schools and rural life. There are already 
twenty-seven county agricultural high schools. 

Mr. Powers has set his heart upon having in the 
near future a county agricultural high school in 
every county in the state. As it is he has “Home 
Science Extension Courses” started or near start- 
ing all over the state. This work is most effective. 
This is done by skillful women supervisors 
in the county. Such a woman gets together a 
group of women, usually nearly all of the women 
in rural district. She cooks simple 
things, very simple, just to impress upon 
them by indirection how little they really know. 
The three achievements are salads, cream of to- 
mato soup, and sandwiches. 

it is decidedly interesting to see one of these 


groups of country women when they are told not . 


to cook cabbage more than twenty minutes. They 
promptly assert that the one thing they know is 
how to cook cabbage, and it should be cooked an 
hour and a half. She then proceeds to cook it 
twenty minutes and make a salad of it. The 
women promptly admit that they knew nothing 
about cooking cabbage. 

In this way by doing simple things excellently 
well these women supervisors are capturing and 
uplifting rural communities. 

Miss Susie W. Powell, state supervisor of rural 
school work is doing work unsurpassed, if equalled. 
elsewhere in the country. Last year she traveled 
20,000 miles on her mission among the rural 
schools of the state. This is her fourth year of 
service. She has established many school im- 
provement clubs and girl’s tomato clubs. 

Each county that joins in this new movement 
must have a county school and farm demonstra- 
tor. The county superintendent and his teachers 
must formally and specifically pledge active co- 
operation in the demonstration work. The 
United States will then provide an expert “aid.” 
This year there have been twelve of these govern- 
ment aids in the field. 

Two counties have women aids of school and 
farm. These women are employed for eight 
months in the year. The United States pays $150 
and the county $450, or $600 in all. The General 
Education board is standing behind much of this 
noble work in the state. Miss Powell is the power 
behind all sorts of rural school and rural life im- 
provement and she has both the General Educa- 
tion board and State Superintendent Powers, 
representing the state, behind her. 

W. H. Smith, state superintendent of elementary 
schools, and R. S. Wilson of the State Bureau of 
Plant Industry are exceedingly efficient in all 
phases of this work, J. W. Willis is the special 
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leader in this work in Northern Mississippi and P. 
P. Garner in Southern Mississippi. 

James A. Patrick of this town, sixteen miles 
from the railroad, has consolidated three schools ; 
has moved one of the schoolhouses over to an- 
other; has introduced efficient manual train- 
ing, school gardening, and domestic science. The 
school, far from the railroad, recently served a 
course dinner to visitors from out of town such 
as no public house or private family thereabouts 
has served. Their garden work is agriculture up- 
to-date. 

EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN ICELAND 

George H. F. Schrader of New York, who 
has spent the winter in Iceland to promote humane 
treatment of Iceland’s 45,000 ponies, has also found 
time to interest himself in school conditions. Cards 
have been distributed among school children 
translating into Icelandish the don’ts and do’s 
about the care of teeth, and also a little pamphlet 
of thirty-six pages giving business hints to boys 
and girls. 

In describing the campaign to a friend Mr. 
Schrader writes ;— 

“T started the tooth brush drill in the school here 
by giving the school a hundred tooth brushes, for 
what is the use of telling people to brush their 
teeth if they have not the money with which to 
buy the tooth brushes? And so it is everywhere 
with everything. For example, ‘How to take care 
of the teeth’ card produced inquiries for the tooth 
brushes at the stores, but from six to nine cents 
was beyond the means of parents with half a 
dozen or more children. Further, when you run 
up against such a proposition as one of the leading 
merchants here, who told me that he did not be- 
lieve in tooth brushes, for he had used one two 
years and yet had had toothache. He said that 
chewing tobacco was best for the teeth, which his 
brown stumps of teeth did not prove, while his 
young wife’s teeth are black from dead roots. I 
suggested to some of the ladies of Akreyri that 
they or the merchants here each give as many 
toothbrushes as needed to the school, when the 
toothbrushes were worn out, which they promised 
to do. Cannot we do likewise in New York? 
Though many people would hesitate to give a 
penny they might give a toothbrush. Special 
tooth brushes for children have been ordered from 
Copenhagen at two and a half cents each to make 
it an inducement for people to help and to buy. 
Besides giving the tooth brushes I gave scented 
chalk to the children and instructed the soap and 
tooth brush dealers how to make tooth powder 
themselves cheaply, so they can now sell a package 
for a cent. That is the way to educate from the 
course of supply, and in schools, but telling 


.mothers to clean their children’s teeth, to give 


them a tooth brush and powder which they have 
not the means to buy, is like telling them to drink 
and give the babies clean milk without telling 
them where to get it, or without giving it to them 
if they are too poor to buy it.” 

How to get 10,000 more active members to the 

N. E. A., is the great question. 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


There is now no question but that the children’s 
theatre is feasible. It can be made profitable. It 
can be made every way beneficial, and of its 
wholesomeness there is no longer any doubt. 

The only questions remaining pertain to the pro- 
motion. Who will promote and make it a success? 
Who can do this? Who will do it? 

It has been done in Chicago by a group of 
women. It has been done in New York city. It 
is being done in a very noble way by John Brad- 
ford, in Amherst, Nova Scotia. In a personal 
letter Mr. Bradford says:— 

“The great success of the experiment here is 
encouraging to those of us who realize the evil 
effect of the average general program of the un- 
supervised moving picture houses. We have 
demonstrated that the majority of the children 
are satisfied to attend the theatre once a week, 
when their needs are met at that time. The audi- 
ences average 600 a performance. We feel that 
once a week is all the child should attend and that 
that once should be in the afternoon. 

“A steady demand for stibjects that can be used 
in the education of our children along construc- 
tive lines will be met by their manufacture. 

“My own hope is that ere long boards of edu- 
cation will see the possibilities of controlling the 
amusement end of the recreation of the child and 
have these special children’s performances in the 
schoolhouses on Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
The profits would go a long way toward financing 
other work of a social nature for the children of 
the schools.” 

So far there is no assurance of its permanence’ 
in any city in the United States. It needs, so far, 
some notable moving spirit who will put into it a 
vast amount of noble and efficient effort. 

As a commercial venture the work of Mrs. Jes- 
sie L. Gaynor is available once in every com- 
munity, but a children’s theatre must be provided 
once a week the year round, nothing less than that 
is adequate. The children do not go to any other 


public entertainment, and the great mission of the 


children’s theatre is to keep children away from 
other theatres and from moving picture shows. 

Here is a great field for men and women of 
genius and mastery. 


@-0-@ -0- 
ONE YEAR’S GROWTH 


Everyone appreciates the rapid development of 
the play movement. Reports from every part of 
the country show gigantic steps made last year, 

Forty cities report that supervised play- 
grounds were opened for the first time during the 
past year. Forty-eight cities report that they are 
using their schoolhouses as recreation centres. 
The University of California had more than 1,000 
students in its summer playground course last 
year. During the year the number of cities hav- 
ing commissions increased from twenty-four to 
thirty-seven. Reports have been received from 
only 257 of the cities maintaining playgrounds. 

Cleveland, Atlanta, San Diego, Milwaukee, 
Portland, Ore., Oakland, Cal., and Tacoma, are 
cities deserving special credit for starting play- 
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ground movements with substantial bond issues. 
In nineteen cities bond issues for recreation pur- 
poses were authorized to the amount of $4,445,- 
500,—a startling figure. Two and three quarters 
million dollars were expended during the year for 
administration of playgrounds. 

The importance of recreation in the life of a 
city can be seen when all the expenditures for 
recreation purposes are grouped together as was 
done recently in studying the recreation condi- 
tions in Boston, It was found that the appropria- 
tion in Boston for municipai gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, parks, band concerts, swimming pools, 
and other recreational facilities amounted to more 
than one million dollars a year. 

The movement would have made but compara- 
tively insignificant progress without the services 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. This organization has furnished the 


stimulus, the suggestions and the practical assist- . 


ance in trying to make better provision for the 
training of recreation workers. It will keep on 
during the next twelve months as during the last. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WORK MAY BE 
DONE OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL, AND FOR WHICH 
CREDIT MAY BE RECEIVED 

Muscatine, Iewa, is already giving credit for 
hard work and under exceptionally safe conditions. 

The work must be equal in character, amount 
and quality of that done in school for which credit 
is given. 

The work may be done in some creditable 
school—high school, normal school or college— 
that offers the work desired, or under some high 
school teacher or grade teacher who has had re- 
cent experience in teaching the work desired, and 
who is regularly licensed to teach in Iowa the sub- 
jects for which credit is desired, and who is ap- 
proved by the school authorities. 

Permission mist be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of schools before the work is undertaken. 
When the work is done in some creditable school 
a Statement shall be filed with the superintendent 
of schools specifying the time during which the 
work was done; the name of the teacher; the 
name of the text-book used; the amount of work 
completed; and the character and quality of the 
work. When the work is done under some teacher 
a statement shall be filed containing the following 
data: The dates of the beginning and conclusion 
of the work respectively; the number of recita- 
tions ; the length of the recitation period ; the name 
of the textbook and the amount of work com- 
pleted; the grades made in all written tests, writ- 
ten recitations, oral reviews, and a copy of the 
class record kept. The statement containing this 
data should be signed by the teacher under whom 
the work has been taken. 

The school authorities through the superintend- 
ent reserve the right to require an oral or written 
examination or both over the work for which 
credit is desired. 


The school that develops grit through school 
work is doing incalculable service to the nation as 
well as to the children. 
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BIG BROTHER’S BLOUSE 


There are sewing classes and sewing classes. 
Type form work is interesting and makes a de- 
lightful showing. One can but admire it, but oc- 
casionally one comes upon an atypical sewing 
class, if applying the word in this way is allowable, 
which arouses special interest. 

In such an elementary sewing class recently, I 
saw a big brother in the sewing class room filled 
with girls, having a blouse tried on by his younger 
and smaller sister. 

There is much that is regulation taught the girls, 
but to create or intensify the zest the girls are 
encouraged to make garments for themselves and 
other members of the family. 

Here was a Mexican girl who wanted her big 
brother to have a blouse jacket or a jacket blouse. 
She had gotten the material, had taken his meas- 
ure, had cut it out and basted it, but before doing 
the final work she wanted the teacher to see if 
the fit was satisfactory. 

Knowing what such an ordeal means to an over- 
grown boy I was greatly interested in the “try-on.” 


MARRIED WOMEN AS TROUBLE MAKERS 


Some superintendents are losing their positions 
because they advise the retention of married 
women as teachers, and others because they will 
not advise their retention. Married women never 
made so much trouble in the educational world as 
now. They are disrupting school systems far 
and near,—never because they are efficient 
teachers, never because they are not eminently 
worthy persons, but just because they are married, 
simply that and nothing more. 

It is really amusing to the on-looker to read the 
“arguments” against their employment, but there 
is nothing amusing to the married women and the 
objectors are as dead-in-earnest as though the 
issue involved the stability of the school system 
itself. 


NO HOME STUDY 


An innovation has been introduced into the 
high school of Donora, Pennsylvania, by having 
the morning session begin at 8 A. M. and close 
at 11.15. The afternoon session begins at 1.15 
P. M., and closes at 4.30. The purpose of the 
longer session is to abolish the necessity of home 
study and also to afford the students an oppor-. 
tunity to study under the supervision of teachers. 
The results so far seem to be uniformly success- 
ful. Teachers, pupils and patrons are reported as 
better satisfied with the arrangement than with the 
plan of having shorter sessions and home study. 


The United States department of agriculture 
has set apart $300,000 to invest as far as needed in 
helping to the employment of farm advisers all 
over the United States. 


Learning must always go beyond the reception 
of what is presented, whether it came from books 
or from observation. Thinking about it is indis- 
pensable. 


No issue of the Journal till August 14. 
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A BOARD OF MEDIATION. 


Under strong pressure, both from the President 
and from public opinion, both houses of Congress 
hurried through to enactment the so-called New- 
lands-Clayton bill for the adjustment of railroad 
wage disputes, and the President immediately 
signed it. The threatened disastrous strike on the 
railroads east of Chicago was thus averted, for 
both the railroad managers and their employees 
are satisfied with the provisions of the bill. The 
new law creates a United States board of media- 
tion and conciliation, composed of a commissioner 
of mediation and conciliation appointed by the 
President, for a term of seven years, with a salary 
of $7,500 a year, and not more than two other 
officials of the government already appointed by 
the President. There is also to be an assistant 
commissioner, with a salary of $5,000, to act in the 
commissioner’s absence. To settle controversies 
between railroads and their employees, arbitra- 


tion boards of six or three members are to be 


selected, and the board of mediation and concilia- 
tion will pass upon any disagreements among the 
arbitrators. 


SECRETARY BRYAN’S BREAK. 


Even Secretary Bryan’s warmest friends are in- 
clined to admit that he made a bad break when he 
explained his appearance on a Chautauqua plat- 
form in a North Carolina town on the ground that 
he needed the money which he could make by lec- 
turing to enable him to live on the salary paid him 
as secretary of state. To the man in the street 
$1,000 a month seems quite a generous sum for 
the support of a family,—especially the family of a 
man who has been an apostle of the simple life; 
and even if the man in the street does not fully 
realize the exactions of an official position in Wash- 
ington, there remains the fact that, for many years, 
Mr. Bryan, according to his own statement, has 
been laying aside $10,000 a year for his old age. 
The wonder grows that he should not have drawn 
a little quietly upon this large reserve, if necessary, 
instead of advertising his necessities, and going 
upon the lecture platform admittedly to eke out 
his salary. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS WAITING. 


Criticism of Mr. Bryan’s course is sharpened by 
the fact that, while he is keeping his Chautauqua 
engagements, critical questions of the first magni- 
tude are waiting for the action of the state depart- 
ment. A voluminous correspondence with Japan 
upon an issue which may involve peace or war is 
accumulating. The exemption of American coast- 
wise shipping from Panama canal tolls is still an 
Open issue with Great Britain. And now a repre- 


sentative European power has formally inquired 
what attitude the United States proposes to take 
toward Mexico, in view of the insecurity of the 
lives and property of foreigners in that revolution- 
cursed republic. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The Mexican situation becomes every day more 
dangerous. The revolution is spreading in all 
directions. The rebels are no respecters of per- 
sons. They loot, pillage and murder indiscrimi- 
nately, and when they capture a town, they act like 
Apaches, Outside of the capital, no foreigner’s 
life or property is safe; and, in the capital, bitter 
demonstrations and violent newspaper articles are 
aimed at Americans because of the refusal of the 
United States government to recognize President 
Huerta. The Munroe doctrine, under which 
European governments are warned against ag- 
gressive action in Mexico and elsewhere in Latin 
America, has the obvious corollary, that, if the 
United States will not permit the. mtervention of 
foreign governments, it must intervene itself to 
guard the ordinary rights of foreigners. 


HOME RULE BLOCKED. 


The Irish Home Rule bill has been blocked, 
temporarily at least, by a shrewd move on the part 
of the House of Lords. The bill has been passed 
a second time by the commons and sent to the 
Lords. If vetoed a second time by the Lords, its 
passage a third time by the commons within the 
time limit fixed by the parliament act would make 
it law in spite of the upper house. But there is no 
provision in the parliament act which compels 
action by the House of Lords. That body, there- 
fore, under Lord Lansdowne’s leadership, has — 
simply declined to proceed with the consideration 
of the bill until it has been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country—in other words, until there 
has been a general election with home rule fér Ire- 
land as the dominant issue. This is a new sort of 
“strike”; and it is not clear how it is to be met. 
The liberals are not at all eager for a general 
election, as recent by-elections have not gone to 
their liking. But the only alternative to that 
seems to be the creation of an overwhelming num- 
ber of liberal peers. 


TO FIGHT IT OUT. 


The formal declaration of Sir Edward Grey that 
there is no possibility of action by the powers to 
force the warring Balkan states to cease hostilities 
is proof that Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Rumania will be left to fight it out without inter- 
vention. Bulgaria, that state which began this 
insane strife, had been so badly beaten as to be un- 
able to present even a show of resistance to the 
Rumanian army, and its soldiers are in panic- 
stricken retreat before the Servians and Greeks. 
Never did reckless ambition meet a swifter re- 
tribution. The dream of Bulgaria as the dominant 
Balkan state has been dissipated. It now re- 
mains to be seen what effect the success of Servia 
and the remaking of the map to accord with Serb 
ambitions will have upon Austria. 


THE AMENDED TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate Finance Committee, by a strict 


(Continued on page 110.) 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE SINGLE- 


ROOM SCHOOL? . 
[(Centinued from page 95.) 


the storm centre of criticism. Brickbats are being 
hurled at it from all quarters. These attacks are too 
indiscriminate. Blair of Illinois is right when he de- 
clares that no single generalization will describe these 
schools as a class. 

There are general remedies of great worth. Abolish 
the one-room school by the process of sybstitution. 
There are thousands of places where the consolidated 
school may take the place of five to ten single-room 
schools and render immensely better service to the 
community. Reiniorce it with competent supervision. 
There are many thousands of cases where because oi 
the bad roads and the physical conditions of the coun- 
try the consolidated scheme is not now practical and in 
many oi them it never will be. Here the single-room 
school may be greatly improved by providing a com- 
petent supervisor for each small rural unit. Such unit 
should not contain more than twenty to forty schools. 
Change its sex. “ Not that men are better than wonien 
teachers. ‘hey are not. ‘he average teacher in the 
single-room schooi is a girl who sticks to her job three 
years and then marries or takes up a different proies- 
sion. ‘Lhe single-room school is a task tor a well-ma- 
tured man or woman who will cast his iortune with the 
commumty and become its social leader, ‘he rural 
school mostly needs more money. it has been 
robbed by the concentration oi wealth im the cities. 
lt has a big mission and deserves adequate support. 


* 


THE NEW RURAL SCHOOL 


NEIL C. MACDONALD 
Btate inspector, Valiey City, N. Dak. 


We need a new rural school—a re-organized rural 
school ior the entire country. he old rural school no 
longer meets the demands oi the times. 1t is the most 
important educational institution in the entire system, 
ior it enrolls the greatest number. but it is sadly de- 
ficient in two esseutials for success. he organization 
is poor, as there are too many classes ior one teacher 
to handle properly; and the attendance is poor, so that 
iew complete the eighth grade. 

Consolidation solves the matter of poor organization, 
jor by the employment of two or more teachers the 
number oi classes is reduced, and then it results in bet- 
ter attendance. ‘to hasten and extend consolidation, 
new and better laws are needed to iacilitate its organiza- 
tion, and then in addition, liberal state aid is required. 

‘Lhe matter of poor attendance is the greatest defect 
in the old rural school. ‘he average term of the aver- 
age rural school is less than seven months, the per cent. 
ot attendance is less than sixty, and the per cent. com- 
pleting the eighth grade is below twenty-live, the boys 
talling below hiteen per cent. This means that the aver- 
age country boy can hope to complete the eighth grade 
only in about seventeen years, and then only one in 
seven will complete this grade. This poor attendance in 
connection with the short term results largely in high 
rural illiteracy, urban congestion, loss of rural national 
leadership, and the evils of child labor. The rural illit- 
eracy is twice as high as the urban, the urban centres 
are filling rapidly with rural population, the open coun- 
try furnishes less than ten per cent. of the national lead- 
ership, and the curse of rural child labor shows itseli 
largely in the small number and small per cent. of coun- 
try boys who complete the eighth grade. The causes 
are principally political and commercial. The politician 
known as the political jacksnipe or political pirate op- 
poses all movements intended to improve attendance or 
the work of the school, for he lives upon cheap money 
and much ignorance of his fellow man. The commercial 
side is shown in the greed of the rural resident who 
keeps his boy out of school to work on the farm, even 
when he has not completed the fifth grade. Over a mil- 
lion country boys between the ages of ten and fifteen, 
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inclusive, are kept out of school for an average of three 
months each year in the average term of seven, in order 
to earn money to help support the schools that they 
cannot attend. This is nvore than hollow mockery; it is 
brutal. We need legislation establishing a minimum 
term of nine months with compulsory attendance of all 
available: pupils until the eighth grade is completed or 
the sixteenth year is attained. All states should take 
up this matter, ior such is necessary, and then it would 
give such a movement greater jorce and following. 
The New Rural School is a graded consolidated 
school in which the term is not Jess than nine months, 
and where available pupils attend until the eighth grade 
is completed or the sixteenth year is reached. It is the 
school where all country girls and country boys are well 
trained in a large way that they might be able to bear 


well in every conflict that proudest of titkes—American 
Citizen. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN ED- 

UCATION UPON THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELA- 

TION TO THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


ELIZABETH R. SHAW 
Child Study Department, Evanston, 111. 

The millennium of scientific spirit in education will 
come when teachers are eager and open-minded, inves- 
tigative and adaptable. 

The chief feature of the Montessori method is that she 
tries to adapt herself to her children, first individually 
and ,then collectively. It would be much easier for us 
to accept the results of her experiments, right or wrong, 
than to develop the insight and skill necessary to be- 
come experimenters ourselves. The only honest way to 
imitate a successiul teacher is to cultivate her attitude 
toward her work. 

Another feature of her method is the alert silence of 
the teacher. We are aiming to give the children a 
wealth oi ideas about-their environment, and hence we 
are tempted to over-stimulate. But Montessori’s temp- 
tation is to under-stimulate. The scientitic spirit seeks 
a happy medium. 

in regard to the too early teaching of reading and 
writing, the unanimous testimony of biologists, neurol- 
ogists, and psychologists is, that certain fundamental 
parts of the brain develop tirst, and their accessory as- 
sociation areas mature later. Speech is iundamental, 
reading is accessory; drawing is iundamental, writing 1s 
accessory. Surely it is only common sense to exercise 
the earliest developed powers first, knowing that 
throughout organic evolution, irom the lowest forms ot 
lile to its human apex, the higher iusictions are reached 
by development from the lower. To develop an acces- 
sory power prematurely is like pulling green fruit while 
leaving an abundant harvest of ripe frum ungathered. 
Another striking characteristic is the practice of try- 
ing to isolate a part of the brain from co-operative 
working with the rest of that organ, in the hope ot 
Strengthening one part at a timé by intense use. 
Montessori jumps at the conclusion that if a child is 
blindiolded, the seeing part of his brain is idle and that 
his whole mental energy is therefore free to concentrate 
itseli on some other sensation. But anyone who has 
ever had a nightmare knows that even with closed eyes 
the brain is entirely capable of “seein’ things at night.” 
Seguin himself said: “What enters the mind alone dies 
in it alone.” The truth is, the only thing that saves 
isolated sense training irom being harmiul to mental co- 
ordination is this fact that it fails to isolate. 

Sense gymnastics, aiming to intensify the keenness of 
the sense organs, is another ideal borrowed from Dr. 
Seguin. This method has been used in the Massachu- 
setts School for Feeble-minded ever since its founding 
sixty-five years ago. It is still used in its original form 
(that is, for the individual awakening of an extremely 
unobservant child, not for class drill) in Dr. Seguin’s 
own school at Orange, New Jersey, which js still carried 
on by the widow of that great and devoted physician 
whom Montessori acknowledges as the chief source of 
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her inspiration. These two schools are the finest of 
their kind in the world. Yet neurologists the world 
over agree that sense exercise cannot possibly produce 
sense-sharpening—cannot increase the keenness either 
of the sense organs or of their critical centres. Dr. 
Adolph Meyer says: “The word sense-training is a mis- 
nomer. It should be called attention and reaction train- 
ing. 

Another point in which Montessori’s practice is open 
to question is her use of strong suggestive power to 
prolong the child’s earliest stages of development, such 
as the stage of repetitional activity. She approves of 
letting a child from four to six years of age do over 
and over for hours at a time, or through a period of 
months, an act so simple that he succeeds in doing it at 
the first or second trial. She even discourages his at- 
tempts to invent new combinations and uses of ma- 
terials. 

Her materials are not elusive nor transformable, and 
hence do not develop the qualities of initiative and in- 
vention which are most needed bv both bovs and girls 
in our country. They seem intended to train the cana- 
city for willine drudgery, and to develop habits of plod- 
dine rather than of progress. 

Montessori emohasizes sensation more than activity. 
and limits activitv chiefly to slow and long considered 
movements like those of our centle erandmothers. Tn 
this wav che is in danger of effeminizinge education to an 
extreme decree. 

Montessori has done us a creat service in reminding 
ns to develop and to appreciate all those simnle and 
eraceful forms of service by “which a little child can be 
helnful in the home and garden: but in addition to this. 
we must also virilize education bv adapting to it the 
idea of the modern nlavground movement—not play for 
its own sake. but freanent periods of strenuous non- 
hahitual activitv. for self-develonment. for alertness, for 
swiftness and wholeness of mind action. This would 
necessitate the fullest wse of all the senses. for the sake 
of prompt co-operative action. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, WHY ? 


M. P, E, GROSZMANN 
Plainfield, N. J. 


In 1997 Dr. Groszmann. realized that there had to be 
a new differentiation and classification of those children 
who deviate from. the so-called average child. In April. 
1903. for the first time, he suggested the term “atypical” 
for the class of children he desired to differentiate. 
Since then. this term has been adopted permanently. 

For feeble-minded children and for other plainlv de- 
fective classes there are institutions in some _ places. 
But for the minor cases, such as suffer very largely 
from slight physical defects or who vary from the aver- 
age human type only to a small extent; for those who 
are practically normal except in tone, in tune, or in the 
rhythm and time of their development, little has been 
done. Usually. thev are allowed to drag through the 
ordinary schools, either public or private. or outside of 
them, without receiving the expert individual attention 
which thev so imnerativelv need. In onlv too manv 
instances thev are loosely classed with the defective and 
abnormal children and placed in institutions very ill- 
suited for their particular conditions. Sometimes, in 
the homes of the wealthy, such children are placed un- 
der private tutorship, which, however, is rarely compe- 
tent, since the study and better understanding of these 
cases is a matter of profound scientific research. Be- 
sides, the method of private tutoring deprives the chil- 
dren of the benefit and stimulus of companionship and 
healthy competition. Children of parents in moderate 
and poor circumstances are simply neglected, although 
many of them might be developed into most useful citi- 
zens. 

The movement now initiated in several sections of 
this country to create special, or so-called “ungraded” 
classes in the public schools, is as yet only a beginning, 
and its usefulness is destined always to be restricted in 
several points of vital importance, although it must be 
admitted that these classes will be of unquestionable 
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value for a very large number of children who do not 
fit into the ordjnary routine of a regular class. 

The case of the truly atypical child can rarely be suc- 
cessfully handled in day schools of any kind. The great 
number of children in the public school classes prevents, 
in a large measure, that strictly individualized handling 
which is so absolutely necessary in treatment of this 
kind. Further, there would always exist the struggle 
between the home and the school environment for the 
dominant influence in the child’s development. Har- 
mony of educational methods and control is practically 
impossible under such conditions, and the child, pendu- 
lating from one set of environment influences to the 
other, will never gain an equilibrium of habits and atti- 
tude. Besides, the proper training of these children is 
only secondarily a matter of instructions, and requires 
primarily a detailed care of the physical and emotional 
development of the child; in other words, a well-sys- 
tematized general regimen in mental and physical exer- 
cises, in habits of life, in diet, sleep, etc. 


SAVING SIGHT AND SAVING CITIZENS 
[Illustrated with one hundred lantern slides.] 
EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE 
Superintendent of Ohio State Scheel for the Biind, Columbus 


The most important work of the day with respect to 
blindness is the movement for the prevention of that 
which is needless. No less than fifty per cent., and pos- 
sibly sixty per cent., of all blindness is preventable, 
and that which occurs in babies is the most cruelly un- 
necessary of all. Every teacher’s heart should be fired 
with the determination to help eradicate the needless 
blindness that comes through ignorance and careless- 
ness at birth of the child and through heedlessness in 
later life. Percentages of blindness due to various 
causes show an alarming degree of neglect, but the 
hopeful report is now coming that the movement of the 
last six or eight years for the prevention of needless 
blindness is making itself felt, and the next decade will 
doubtless see a reduction in the proportion of blindness 
that may be prevented. 


THE INFLUENCE @F THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE ON THE FARMER’S USE OF BOOKS 


WILLIAM M. HEPBURN 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


It is certain that if only the material conditions of the 
life of the farmer are improved, the problem will not be 
solved. There must be vastly improved living condi- 
tions, better homes, better schools, better churches, bet- 
ter social conditions, before unrest will cease in the 
country. Many agencies must contribute to this end, 
but books and reading must play their part. The agri- 
cultural college can encourage the intelligent use of 
books and bulletins on farming. The government and 
stations are turning out tons upon tons of printed mat- 
ter. But too little attention has been given to having 
this properly tread or applied by the farmer. Shorter 
and simpler bulletins and circulars, the distribution of 
lists of the best books and bulletins would be of great 
assistance. 

Indiana ‘has actually gone into the book distribution 
business and has sold thousands of. dollars worth of 
agricultural books to the farmers in the past two or 
three years. This is done through the extension depart- 
ment. College libraries are lending material to farmers 
and others. 

Wisconsin, by its “package libraries,” has been the 
pioneer in this line. Other colleges send out bulletins 
to incite to reading, or offer study courses of a more 
formal character. Regular correspondence courses will 
soon be more common. This refers in nearly every in- 
stance to books of interest to the farmer professionally 
as a tiller of the soil. But books should play a large 
part in the social life of the farmer as of every intelli- 
gent man, 
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To make his home attractive to young and old with 
good books and magazines wili soon be regarded as a 
duty by every farmer. In the interests that centre 
around the home, the school, the church, the club, books 
may play a larger part and contribute much to the en- 
richment of the individual and the community life. 

Farmers are not considered great book buyers. 
But this must change. Without the entertainment 
and inspiration offered by books, without that larger in- 
telligence of which the use of books is an_ evidence 
rather than a cause, the case of the farmer is indeed 
hopeless. He will remain a drudge and never be mas- 
ter of his fate. 


TEACHING AND TESTING THE TEACHING OF 
ESSENTIALS 


THOMAS E. THOMPSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass. 


“Minimum Essentials” is the topic most discussed in 
the educational world of today. “Efficiency” is the slo- 
gan in the world of business, of achievement, and of 
education. This is true because it is desirable and nec- 
essary to make every motion, every minute, and every 
bit of material count. 

In dealing with matter, with the inanimate, with ma- 
chines, and with workmen who become more profit- 
able as they become more machine-like, there is no 
danger in carrying this kind of efficiency too far. But 
in dealing with life. with growth and life processes, 
there is great danger when we attempt to apply to these 
laws what should he applied to the dead and the inert. 

Roussean taught us to follow Nature. Nature. as 
Tohn Burrouchs has clearly pointed out. works with 
ahsolute efficiency and without loss in dealing with 
the inanimate. but is alwavs wasteful and seemingly 
inefficient in dealine with life. Whenever education 
deals with growth in life. in emotion. and. character. 
we mav never know the. most efficient method 
of procedure. but where education concerns itself with 
mechanical. machine-lite nrocesses, there is no excuse 
for waste. Here the work of the tercher should be 100 
ner cent. efficient. The teachine of facts of number. of 
snelline, of correct in leneuree and denortment. 
of manv facts of covernment ond of ceneranhy should 
he treadv to submit to efficiency tests, ond the success 
or failure of the teachine should he measured as any 
mochine-like process is measured in the world’s wark. 

The amount of knowletee. the number of fects that 
the teachers should he reanired to imnort in this wav fs 
comparatively small. end wet the moct freanent criticism 
af our nublic schools jc heced the truth that these 
few facts which should he 
matically. ore not thoroneh!y teneht. Thot thev ore not 
eo taucht is hecavse they have vat heen cenaroted from 
the crest mass of knowledee and laid ont simply. clearly, 
ond definitely in oraded work. A 


WAYS AND MBANS OF INCREASING EFFECTIVE 
KINDERGARTEN SUPERVISION 


RARBARA GREENWOOD 
Los Angeles State Normal Sehool 


This is the dav of snecialization. The kinderoarten 
is traly understood only by those who have had snecial 
training for it, so its supervision must he more emnha- 
sized. We need stnervision unification. There 
should be great freedom in the individual work, but 
all should co-operate to solve the general problems. A 
higher standard of work is assured through supervision. 
A supervisor is needed as a medium of information for 
the kindergarten department the  stiperintendent 
and board of education. The business and financial 
problems alone of the kindergarten are sufficient rea- 
sons for supervision: Proper equipment, supplies, ad- 
justment of salaries, selection of teachers, examination, 
over-crowding, overwork, and the manifold problems 
that arise. 

Teachers are apt to be too much supervised. The su- 
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Pervisor is apt to be autocratic and impose her ideas, 
making machines of the teachers. The personality and 
individuality of the teacher are not apt to be developed 
as they should be because they are not allowed to grow 
through exercising the power of initiative. Plans of the 
supervisor are apt to be hampering because detailed. 
Teachers are allowed to depend too much on the super- 
visor. Only when the supervisor is- willing her teachers 
should grow through using their own power of initia- 
tive, will some of the dangers of supervision be over- 
come. 

The supervisor must be a student of psychology, child 
study, and pedagogy, understanding and appreciating 
the natural impulses of the child. The supervisor must 
have an able corps of teachers—teachers who can grasp 
the situation and hold to a high standard. The super- 
visor must help and encourage the experienced and the 
inexperienced alike through sympathetic appreciation of 
all efforts. The supervisor's greatest service to the 
teachers is that of constant inspiration. She is the 
stimulus that urges the teacher always to put forth her 
best efforts and to make the most of herseli. 

The teachers may be inspired in different ways. It is 
a duty of the supervisor to discover in her force, teach- 
ers of unusual ability along any particular line and to 
encourage further professional study. The supervisor 
can also inspire her teachers to have comprehensive, in- 
telligent exhibits showing the developmental stages of 
the child. Effective kindergarten ‘supervision must work 
for co-operation with all the school system. The super- 
visor must broaden. the kindergarten teachers by having 
the other special supervisors jive inspirational talks to 
them. 

A closer connection must be made between the kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades in accordance with 
the latest developments in genetic psychology. This 
will mean that the supervision of the primary school and 
that of the kindergarten must be combined. To make 
the supervision most effective the kindergarten super- 
visor must.understand thoroughly the work of both kin- 
dergarten and primary grades, and the ultimate aim of 
all. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


THOMAS JESSE JONES 
United States Bureau of Education 


Society is now undergoing a very rapid process of 
evolution. The insistent demand is for more democ- 
racy—democracy in government; democracy in courts; 
democracy of industry; democracy of religion; democ- 
racy of art; democracy of recreation; and most of all, 
democracy of education. 

Democracy as a form of education is Just beginning 
to be realized in our schools. While we have pro- 
claimed our belief in the education of all the people with 
almost boastful pride, we have been clinging with blind 
tenacity to a form of education that is both traditional 
and aristocratic. The subject matter of education has 
been largely the conventional knowledge demanded by 
a neople who had more leisure than responsibility. We 
have been content to accept this decorative or “discip- 
linary” idea of education devised for the independent 
classes of a very simple form of society now practically 
out of existence. 

The high school has now the opportunity of the cen- 
turv to lead in this process of democratization. It can. 
if it will, not only lead the school system, but it can 
lead and direct more, largely than any other social 
group every phase of democracy as it reaches out into 
the home, the church, the playground, the field, the shop. 
and the legislative halls. This tremendous possibility is 
claimed for the high schools of our land because of 
their strategic position in our civilization. 

No other organization in our land ean direct so many 
minds, so ready fer truth and experience, to a study 
and practice so systematic and thorough as that possi 
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ble in the high school of today. The elementary pupils, 
though numbering 18,000,000 are too immature for the 
moulding processes that make for effective citizenship. 
They are in preparation for the development to be 
given in the high school. The students of collegiate 
grade, only a third of a million in number, and almost 
past the plastic period, only continue the citizenship 
process well started in the high school. The churches, 
with a membership of 35,000,000 cannot hope to do 
more than emphasize the ideas and habits started during 
the youthful days of their members. Their machinery 
is not organized ior a thorough-going study of any 
field of thought or work. So it behooves the high 
schools with their million and a quarter plastic minds 
to use their four years of precious opportunities to 
democratize their pupils,—body, mind, and character,— 
so that they in turn shall become the leaven that shall 
democratize the whole social fabric. 
Ore 


THE SCHOOL PLANT AS A PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSET 


CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 
Social and Sanitary Expert, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Public health factors inelu@é not only the health of 
the individual but also his ¢onduct. A ‘well perso, Wwe 
have found, may harbor..and. carelessly disseminate 
germs of diséase. Also a well person may sell milk 
from a filthy dairy, maintain a fly-breeding stable, draw 
revenues from damp, dark, infected tenements, or vote 
against a bond issue for improved water or sewer ser- 
vice. 

There is one elect place and matchless opportunity 
to lay the foundations of public health; and that is, 
in the body. mind, conscience, and daily habit of our fu- 
ture citizens while they are in the public schools. 

In the city each generation bonds the next in an ef- 
fort to remedy blunders of previous generations, with 
the result that present achievement in public sanitation 
lags far behind our highest knowledge on the subject. 
But each new school building is planned and created in 
advance of its population. It should invariably express, 
in plan, equipment, and administration, the highest sani- 
tary knowledge of the time, and should be utilized not 
merely as a present health asset, but as an activator to- 
wards improved public sanitation. 

When it comes to matters of personal hygiene, it is 
by no ineans enough to supply the facilities and to in- 
dicate the practice. Pupils’ should be so unremittingly 
drillel in hygienic habits and so indelibly impressed with 
the vital.“‘reasons why,” that this will become the-one 
part of their educaton they cannot [Ose. 

A city, however unfortunate its heritage in public sani- 
tation, which thus does its duty towards its school chil- 
dren through model buildings and model training in 
their use, will presently find its own sanitary problems 
fading away. The school becomes the municipal ex- 
periment station. The new knowledge, habits, and con- 
science of a new generation will look through new eyes 
upon the unsewered, unwatered, unswept, soot-grimed 
areas of our cities; upon the untidiness and squalor of 
village and countryside; upon the stinginess of public 
health appropriations, and the dear penalties we pay 
in health, happiness, efficiency, and human lives. 


MUSIC AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


LUCY K. COLE 
Supervisor of Music, Seattle 


Music is the language of the emotions. Emotional 
life is the strongest element in all our social institu- 
tions. The home, the greatest social institution, was 
formerly the educational centre for emotional, industrial, 
and recreational life. Now, the schools furnish indus- 
trial education, and recreation is furnished by private 
commercial interests, all outside the home. 

Mankind at work is thoroughly moral, for then brain 
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and sinew are keenly and intensely active; but during 
leisure hours emotional life asserts itself. 

Our social problems are the result of the way society 
uses its leisure, or rather, the way it satisfies and ex- 
presses its emotional life. Society seems perfectly will- 
ing to pay annually enormous sums for the mainten- 
ance of a large police force, ample prison accommoda- 
tions, insane asylums, orphanages, penitentiaries, di- 
vorce courts, ete., all ef which institutions are the direct 
result of misused, unrestrained, uneducated, emotional 
life. Would the public be put to any greater expense 
in furnishing definite, systematic education for leisure 
than it is at present in the maintenance of these institu- 
tions? 

Schools educate too much for getting a living and not 
enough for living. Too much stress is put upon how 
to earn the dollar, and not enough on how to use it when 
earned. Schools may not be able to add definite edu- 
cation for leisure at present, but it must come if we are 
to solve our present social ppoblems. We-will be satis- 
fied when as much .spent.annually from our public 
fund§ toward systematic education for the right use of 
leisure as is at presént spent. in proteeting the public 
against the wrong use of leisure. 

So much is said nowadays about the low standard of 
morals in our grammar and high school students. If 
the higher emotional life is not given constant and sat- 
isfying activity from childhood to maturity it is not sur- 
prising that the lower emotional life becomes active. 
The habit of responding to the higher emotional life 
should become fixed and strong during childhood. The 
only way of eradicate an evil is by substituting an 
equally attractive good. We should provide wholesome 
and refined mediums of emotional expression for our 
young people. 

The majority of pupils leave school for commercial 
life between the ages of twelve and sixteen. Extension 
courses for evenings and Sundays should be provided 
for these young people at public school expense, and 
supervision in music and dramatic art and all the cultural 
subjects. In this way much social evil would be pre- 
vented. 


THE MORAL VALUES IN PUPIL SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT 
HENRY NEUMANN 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


In the years ahead the tasks entrusted to public ad- 
ministration are certain to increase in number, in deli- 
cacy, and in importance. The connection between gov- 
ernment and our business life is steadily growing closer. 
New classes, women and laborers, are rising in political 
power and in consciousness of that strength. Our civic 
tasks are already sufficiently complicated; but for these 
reasons the future will call for a citizenship more in- 
telligent and more conscientious than it has ever been. 
Such essentially moral demands as self-control, social- 
intelligence, and civie disposition will grow constantly 
more necessary. Citizenship is first and last a matter 
of intelligent, willing, and generous sharing in the 
burdens of the common lot. 

While it is too much to expect that we can meet 
these demands simply by allowing pupils to co-operate 
in the running of their schools, there is every reason 
to expect valuable help in this direction from this 
method. The good does not lie in the fact that they 
simply elect their own mayors. It comes from the chance 
to drive home the lesson of participation in the respon- 
sibilities of one’s group. Its moral effectiveness is due 
to its permitting the actual working out of experiences 
in civic responsibility instead of mere listening to dis- 
courses about them. There is a vast difference be- 
tween knowing what it means to share a group obliga- 
tion and realizing it by actual living. For all the 
blunders of immaturity, children learn much from shar- 
ing the tasks and not simply the privileges of the school 
community. 
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In many schools it happens that the teaching staff 
as a whole is not particularly interested. May not one 
reason be that teachers themselves are not given suffi- 
cient chance for self-government? They are members 
of their community with gifts to give to the general 
good, but too often they are treated as if their sole 
function were to obey the orders of higher officials. 
They have little’ voice in shaping the curriculum or 
fashioning the other policies of the school system. 

We shall never get at the root problems of character 
building until all the teaching force is aglow. , America’s 
grandest opportunity is to liberate character, democratic 
character, that is, both in its immense staff of teachers 
and its millions of boys and girls. No graver responsi- 
bility has ever rested upon a nation than the task of our 
beloved country to show that democracy is not an idle 
dream. To help equio all our sons and daughters in 
howsoever slight a degree to share in that responsibility 
is worth every bit of effort that it takes. 

ADJUSTING THE NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATE 
TO THE CITY SYSTEM : 


FRANCES JENKINS 
Supervisor, Decatur, 


The normal graduate is the highest type of inexperi- 
enced teacher who enters our city system. The normal 
graduate responds most readily to the co-operative type 
of supervision. Allowing for individual differences, cer- 
tain strengths appear which must be the outcome of the 
normal training, certain weaknesses which offer oppor- 
tunity for helpful supervision. Whether it would be 
possible for the normal schools to meet any or all of 
these weaknesses in their course of training is a de- 
‘atable question. It seems more reasonable to recog- 
mize that the period of training extends over the earlier 
years of actual teaching and must concern itself with 
those phases of the work which the normal schools have 
not time to reach. The young graduate is able to plan 
her work intelligently, to present lessons with a fair 
degree of clearness, and to study the aptitudes and in- 
terests of her pupils both in subject matter and disct- 
pline. 


TYPEWRITING 


Cc. V. ODEN 
Underwood Typewriter Company, New York 


With the possible exception of good health, a practi- 
cal education is the most valuable asset man can possess. 

The typewriter has doubtless contributed more to the 
wonderful commercial progress in the world’s work, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, than any other modern 
office device. In fact, it has made most of the other 
office devices not only possible, but necessary. The re- 
moval of the typewriter from the business world for 
just one day would send millions into idleness and e- 
fectually apply the brake to modern progress. 

The typewriter has a paradoxical effect on business. 
It lessens labor, at the same time increases it. It has 
taken the place of the pen in business correspondence, 
yet good penmanship was never in greater demand 
than it is today. It magnifies mistakes in spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, etc., and as a result, leads to 
their correction; hence. its value cannot be overesti- 
mated from whatever angle it may be considered. 

The value of typewriting has not heretofore been 
properly appreciated, but business educators are begin- 
ning to realize the fact that the transcript, or the type- 
written c ‘py is of greater importance than note-taking 
or shorthand. For the reason that the business man is 
not responsible for inaccuracies in shorthand, but when 
he attaches his signature to the typewritten copy of his 
dictation, he assumes all responsibility for every blur, 
blot and blunder contained therein, except he be of the 
doubtful class who signs a letter and stamps it “dic- 
tated but not read.” Such a man reflects discredit upon 
his stenographer by trying to side-step the responsi- 
bility which his signature should convey. The taking 
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of notes concerns the stenographer only, the transcript 
becomes a personal representative of the man whose 
signature it bears, and serves as a record of business 
transactions. Too much importance, therefore, cannot 
be given to correct typewriting. 

The first consideration of a teacher should be the wel- 
fare of his students. He should not only give them the 
best of his ability as an instructor, but he should give 
them the benefit of his best judgment in selecting teach- 
ers, methods, and materials. 

A teacher should have an imaginative, inventive, and 
executive mind. He should outline his plans and hew 
to the line. He should see the end from the beginning. 
as it were, as does a painter or sculptor. For instance, 
the imagination of the sculptor enables him to see in 
the touch block of marble a perfect image, and with the 
chisel of knowledge and confidence, driven by the mallet 
of determination, directed with sentiment, sympathy, and 
soul, he hews to the line of his imagination and con- 
viction, and the block of marble is transformed into 
a literal likeness of his mental conception. You are 
sculptors of the mind; into your hands is placed the raw 
material, the inexperienced individual, the undeveloped 
receptive and responsive student. 


GYMNASTICS AS AN ORTHOPEDIC PROPHY- 


LACTIC IN THE SCHOOL 


JAKOB BOLIN 
University of Utah 


Attention to seating, adjustable furniture, and similar 
negative means are insufficient for the prevention of 
school deformities. The only approximately adequate 
means for this purpose is proper gymnastics. Gymnas- 
tics will, however, not fill the object until the profession 
pays far greater attention to the normal range of mo- 
tion in the body than at present. And the prevalent 
habit of allowing the deformities to develop and to try 
to correct them afterwards must be superseded by con- 
stantly applied preventive measures all through school 
life. Itisa great mistake to suppose that play activities 
are the only forms of physical training necessary in the 
lower grades. This mistake seems to be due in a great 
measure to the inability of the average individual to de- 
tect the incipient deformities, to too low an estimate of 
gymnastics as a preventive, and an exaggeration of it 
as a curative agency in the older deformities. Gym- 
nastics must be introduced from the very beginning. 
THE SCHOOL HEALTH IDEALS OF DR. 

MONTESSORI 


FLORENCE E, WARD 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 


Some of the desirable conditions for child growth are, 
according to Dr. Montessori: First, a wholesome school 
environment in which is provided suitable chairs in- 
stead of spine-curving seats, fresh air, and sunshine; 
nourishing food and comfortable clothing; broad, open 
spaces and earth to dig in; plants to water and pets to 
feed; and gymnastic apparatus upon which growing 
bodies may stretch and balance for physical strength, 
like moral fibre comes only through actual struggle. 
Second, careful and frequent biological tests and meas- 
urements, made for the purpose of detecting and en- 
deavoring to overcome every physical defect, thus free- 
ing the child from handicap and _ protecting society 
against the possibility of weakness perpetuating itself 
through heredity. Third, the child taught scientific 
truth regarding his body and given definite instruction 
as to its care, develops a reverence for it which tends 
toward personal purity and health. Fourth, through 
definite training in motor control and muscular co- 
ordination, tension is removed and poise and serenity 
result. 

Our American children, with their buoyancy of spirit 
and their fund of nervous energy, need careful attention 
along these lines. The child’s health rights should be 
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placed in the foreground and child hygiene, medical 
inspection, and desirable school equipment and sanita- 
tion urged by teachers who must first become more in- 
telligent themselves as to the close relationship between 
physical health and mental vigor. ; 

The co-operation of the church, the women’s clubs, 
and other organizations may reasonably be expected in 
the campaign for the stimulation of public sentiment 
along these lines, which have to do with problems of 
great home and civic significance. 

THE EFFECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN 
EDUCATION UPON THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
RELATION TO MATBRIALS 


LOUISE ALDER 
State Normal Sehool, Emporia, Kans. 


The modern progressive kindergartner is no slavish 
follower of tradition. She has caught the scientific spirit 
with the questioning attitude, and the experimental 
method. She is paying careful heed to the latest teach- 
ings of pedagogy, genetic psychology, and child study, 
and is seeking to modify and reconstruct her program 
in harmony with these. Child psychology has led her to 
see that the gifts and occupations are In their organiza- 
tion more logical than psychological, that the little child 
is incapable of grasping definite logical connection 
within materials, that to be real to him subject matter 
must become a part of his own social experience, that 
children of feur and five have only a slight interest in 
such abstract qualities of material as form or color, 
or im purely aesthetic expression; it is what they can 
do with a thing, how they can use it in a life situation 
that is their absorbing interest. 

In a constantly changing society we cannot expect to 
find a perfect set of materials or method adapted alike 
to all children and all times. We can hope to make 
at best only a temporary adjustment. As the arts and 
sciences evolve and the conditions of social life change, 
the kindergarten must modify and readjust its processes, 
materials, and methods to keep pace with the intellectual 
and social evolution. Our problem is to find a practical 
and satisfactory balance between the relatively fixed and 
the relatively changing, preserving what is worth keep- 
ing, always doing so in such a way as to allow progress, 
producing change, yet with the minimum of destruction. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND 
San Fraacisco 


Originality, individuality, attractive personality, cour- 
age, confidence, ease of manner, firmness, tact, and in- 
itiative—all these are good, better, best—but how about 
adding a thorough knowledge of business? of office 
training? 

There has been a marked step forward in practical co- 
Operation between school authorities and business men, 
between the man who can say “What should be done,” 
and the man whose business it is to say “How it shall 
be done.” In my mind there is an important element 
in the successful operation of this whole scheme which 
has been overlooked; namely, corps of teachers who by 
their own associations with business can bring into the 
classroom the spirit and atmosphere of the business 
world. I am convinced that a commercial teacher can- 
not shut himself away from all outside interests and do 
effective work. It is impossible for him to bring the at- 
mosphere of a business office into his classroom unless 
he keeps in touch with actual business and business men. 
It is impossible for him to prepare pupils for business 
unless he knows what the demands of the business of- 
fice are; the commercial teacher cannot do his best 
work unless he keeps abreast of the changes that are 
constantly taking place in business and business 
methods. 

How can a teacher be positive, be magnetic, be dy- 
namic, when he is full of a negative, prepared, detached 
text-book and naught else? There are many ways of 
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securing this training—this education, Some teachers 
have an incommunicable communion with business, and 
— schools to-day are ‘largély what they ‘have made 
them. 

English isn’t recef¥ing’ its full share* of attention» im 
any schools unless we, except the English departments, 
in our colleges and ‘whiversities. If*there is a+class to 
be left to the tender mercies of ‘a subordinate, or @ 
heart-to-heart talk from the school principal, it is the 
English class. It catches aJl the advice of the day, it is 
the place where announcements are made, and its period 
is the one always appropriated, for class meetings, etc. 

If the teacher is attractive, if the’ subject matter is 
vital, if the text-book is ‘cirrent events, there is no dif- 
ficulty in arousing and holding the attention, in awaken- 
ing and locating the interest of the students. The 
teacher, however, must be efficient, not sentimental; co- 
operative, not individualistic; professional and dignified. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE HOME AND ART 
INSTRUCTION 
MAY GEARHARDT 
Supeaviser of Art, Los Angeles. 

Art in school is not limited to the drawing, the 
manual arts, and the domestic arts, but should per- 
meate every activity. Sometimes the teaching of art 
means simply the adHieving of neatness and cleanliness. 

The value of the work of our agricultural depart- 
ment in establishing artistic school gardens can not be 
over-estimated. Beautiful, orderly, vigorous rows of 
growing things constitutee’a living lesson in art. 

The nature study department has succeeded most sat- 
isfactorily in utilizing home interests at school, and as 
the study of home pets has progressed, so has ‘the 
drawing department flourished. 

We all appreciate the joy Of illustrative drawing 
which gives opportunity for the child to tell in picture 
writing of his home and friends, his pets, games, and 
occupations. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


educations! news te be 

inserted under this heading are 

selicited from school autherities 
f every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
Be short and comprehensive. Cepy 
gheould be by the editer net 
feater than Friday preceding date ef 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


AUGUST. 


2-30: Fourth International Congrese on 
School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. Themas A. 
College of the City of New York, 

New York City, secretary-general. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
as of Students (“Corda 


‘ornell University, 
arran made by ait Cos: 
mopo 

OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annua! Convention, National 
Society for the Promotion of — 
Education, Grand hapids, Michigao. 

A. Prosser. 1/5 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, secretary. 


22-25: Minnesota Educational Aseociation. 
Fifty-first- annua] meeting, Minneapolis. 
Dean L. A. Weigle, leton College, 
Northfield, president. 


23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ Asneciesion, 
Montpelier. 


A. Allan, Augusta, sec’ 


October 30-November 1: Southern Education 
Association, Nashville; W. F. Feagir, 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


68: Wiscensin Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 


MINE, 
AUGUSTA. The school fund ap- 
ortionment 

ast week, is $786,777, an increase of 

$4,186 over last years-The returns 


from State Supérintendent Smith: 


show the total number of scholars in 
the state to be 217,786, the towns 
therefore receiving at the- rate of 
$3.61 per scholar. Under the public 
laws of 1909 the towns received on 
the basis of the number of wer | 
in addition to the 

fund, a further distribution at 
rate of $1.09 per prrolas and also an 
apportionment o 

per. according the 
valuatiort | 
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apportionment Cumberland county 
receives the largest, and Lincoln 
county the smallest amount. 


BAR HARBOR. .Henry K. Kid- 
der of Hallowell has been chosen to 
succeed Frank E. Briggs as princi- 
pal of the high school here. It was 
thought that John W. Partridge of 
Fairfield would accept the position, 
but Fairfield used every means to re- 
tain Mr. Partridge and succeéded. 


FRYEBURG. Ernest Weeks of 
East Parsonfield has been engaged 


as headmaster of Fryebur Academy 


in the place of Ridgely C. Clark, re- 
signed. 


SEARSPORT. | Searsport is fortu- 


mate in securing Harry Donnell of 
Liberty, as high school principal. 
BELFAST. A departure from the 
usual educational program in Waldo 
County will be made this fall at the 


an eqh&l 


suggestion of Superintendent William 
B. Woodbury. In place of the one- 
day teachers’ convention, there will 
be a three-days’ session, a “school 
of instruction,” where Waldo County 
teachers will have opportunity to get 
a wealth of suggestion from the best 
instructors which the State Depart- 
ment of Education can supply. This 
meeting will be from September 2 
to 5, and while attendance is volun- 
tary_it is expected that almost all of 
the teachers will attend. 


HALLOWELL. Charles_ S. 
Preble of South Brewer, has een 
elected principal of the Hallowell 
high school, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Harry 
W. Kidder, who has accepted a. po- 
sition at Bar Harbor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


COLEBROOK. The faculty of 
Colebrook Academy remains much 
the same as last year, with F. H. 
Thurston as principal, and only two 
new teachers,—Miss Helen M. Dur- 
fee of the University of Vermont, 
who will teach domestic arts, and 
Miss Rosalba Whitney of the Salem, 
Mass., Normal school, who will take 
up the work of the commercial de- 
partment. 

S. H. Williams has been elected 
superintendent of schools here to 
succeed Superintendent H. A. Brown 
who has been appointed deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction 
in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Williams is at present located 
in Glens Falls, N. Y.,-where he is 
director of industrial education in the 
city schools. He is a graduate of the 
Yaiversit of Chicago and holds the 

egree of A. M-ifrom the College of 
Education of the University of Colo- 


His) eéntract calls for a three- 


year term: at $1,900, $1,950, and $2,000. 


MARLBOROUGH. An wnusual 
portunity is offered New Hamp- 
shire teachers in the two-weeks’ 


course for teachers given here. the 
“Jast ‘of this month under the direc- 


tion of Frank M. Rich, superintend- 


ent of Marlborough, Harrisville, 
Hancock, and Wilton. 
~ CONCORD. Acting under the 


new law passed at the last session of 
the Legislature,’/Henry C. Morrison 
has appointed as his deputies Harriet 
L. Huntress of Concord, George H. 


~Whitcher of Berlin, and Harry A. 


Brown of Colebrook. 

Under the new arrangement, Miss 
Huntress, Who has long been con- 
rected with the department as head 
clerk, will have entire charge of the 
office, thus releasing the superintend- 
ent for work in the field and provid- 
ing a more efficient organization by 
which the office can handle the in- 
creasing volume) of business incident 
to the rapid development of the 
state school system. 

Mr. Whitcher’ of Berlin, who has 
achieved success as superintendent of 
schools in that city, will have the 
guidance and direction of all work in 
agriculture, commerce, the domestic 
and mechanic arts. For the next 
school ‘eer about thirt~ first-class 
high schools in the state will offer 
courses in either agriculture, domestic 
arts. or mechanic arts and usually 
two of these three, depending on the 
character of the school, whether ur- 
ban or rural. 
~~-M+r..Brown.will be assigned to the 
whole field of examinations and in- 
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spections and investigation of local 
school systems. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. Castleton Normal 
is having a most prosperous summer 
school with an attendance of nearly 
seventy teacher students, coming 
from all parts of the state. They are 
an earnest lot of teachers with a pur- 
pose and are getting all they can 
during the summer term. Principal 
Adams has. done all possible to make 
the summer school a success. 

The prospects for the next year of 


_the Normal school are good. A large 


class has already enrolled. If ap- 
propriations were sufficient to meet 
all needs, we might surely hope for 
the growth of our Normal schools. 
Tt is much regretted that some execu- 
tive officers of the state are with- 
holding the appropriations which 
were made for the much needed im- 
provements. 

MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 
lege and the State universiy are hold- 
ing most successful summer sessions. 
These are both most beautiful spots 
in which to spend a summer, as well 
as affording most excellent educa- 
tional opportunities. 

RANDOLPH. The school board’ 
of Randolph has takap an action 
which would be well for other dis- 
tricts of the state to follow. They 
have hired a large and commodious 
office “down street” for superintend- 
ent Lewis where he can meet the 
public in interests of the schools, 
meet teachers, hold teachers’ meet- 
ings, and from whence he distributes 
supplies. The plan has most help- 
ful features and the rent paid is a 
good investment. 

WATERBURY. The last of June 
Bennett Douglas of Hyde Park was 
elected as superintendent of schools 
of one of the new districts near 
Waterbury and Mr. Frost of Wash- 
ington, C., was elected to the 
other. Expert school supervision is 
jast spreading over the state. The 
last annual conference of the super- 
intemdents. of thé® state was pro- 
nounced by all as the best, and with 
the largest attendance. The pro- 
gram, ‘wnder the direction of presi- 
dent, Superintendent Drown, was 
most excellent and helpful. 

Not much is being heard of the 
state investigation commission. 
Likely they are taking their vaca- 
tions and the work will be resumed 
later. 

QUEEN CITY PARK. The spirit 
of the superintendents’ conference 
which closed on June 27 was most 
harmonious. The superintendents 
carefully considered the educational 
problems and needs of the state, and 
the general trend of present educa- 
tional thought. The lectures of Dr. 
Hillegas and Dr. Snedden were in- 
spiring and filled with food for 
thought. The superintendents were 
given something to think and work 
on for the coming year. Fresh ideas 
were given on the relation of good 
roads and successful schools in the 
illustrated lecture by the representa- 
tive from the National Bureau of 
Good Roads. 

What great work may be done 
along industrial lines by the schools 
was shown by the illustrated lecture 
given by Superintendent Whitcher 
of Berlin, N. H. n. H. K. Ryder 
secretary of the board of education, 
gave a most interesting and sane 
paper on “What the People of the 
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|showed that a . a great need for 
tter trained» and “more, devo 

‘teachers, Most Of the 
the state ate doing faithfal e 
og but more well trained teachers 


are sadly nee@ed thro@gh the* 
that 9 


‘state. Mr. Rydet said 
‘ing schools can 
ito the state in training rural girls for 
‘teaching in the rural “schools; and 
‘that our normal schools @ati do the 
igreater work of giving the best most 
‘efficient training. He urged the su- 


'perinténdents to do more to make use _ 


‘of and support these schools: . 

The discussion on the de- 
‘partments of the high schools, and 
the- niormal schools was midst har- 
'monious and helpful. The disctiSsion 
was opened by representatives 
‘these schools. The topic, “ Rela- 
tion of the Elementary and High 


“Schools to Our Colleges” was very, 


j interestingly considered by represent- 
jatives from the colleges and some of 
‘the superintendents, Some most force 


j ful and progressive resolutions: 


adopted by the conference. 

' The work mentioned and the neces- 
‘sary’ business made the time of the 

conference fully used. The climax of 

this most strenuous conference: was 
" reached in the exciting ball game be- 

‘tween the bookmen and superintend- 

ents. 

_ As directed by law the conference 
elected a committee of.three ito pur- 
chase lanterns and &lides front the ap- 
| propriation which was made by the 
» last legislature, ‘These lanterns and 
) slides are to be loaned to schools 

throughout the state. The members 
} of the committee elected are Superin- 
‘tendents Varney, Stoughton, and 


Drown, 


| JOHNSON: The Normal School is 
‘holding a successful summer_session 
‘under the direction of Principal 
' Peaks with an attendance of between 
| forty and _fifty. 

WALLINGFORD. The new. re- 
modeled school building is now ¢om- 
_ pleted as ordered by the state board 
'of health, and at the open of 

schools in September the children 
will begin the enjoyment of the mod- 
ern conveniences. The state*board 
' of health is still very active in re- 
/ quiring that many more of the«poor 
} school buildings be properly re- 
| paired. 


Several of the superintendents of 
the state are depositing their; meager 


ies. ‘ 
} “School boards are offering larger 
| salaries to teachers this year than 
- ever before, yet some are tenaciously 
Jholding to the wage 
good old days.” The state is deter- 
mined to have better trained and 
more efficient teachers—a most help- 
ful omen,—still such are not plenty 
yet. 
“The schools of Middletown Springs 
of the Wallingford Union are now 
working on an eight-year basis. 
Many of the superintendents of the 
state will this year make outline 
courses of study for the schools of 
their towns, or union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HOLYOKE. Holyoke is to have 
a $150,000 building to house the _in- 
dustrial school and gymnasium. The 
building will have a frontage of 109 
feet and a depth of 104 feet: It will 
contain, besides the complete gym- 


cient’ 


e Of great Service 


savings in automobilés and jaccessgr- 
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laboratories, and lecture rooms. 
-\GHEBSEA, Frank Parlin,sfor- 
Smetly superintendent ambridge, 
Was elected on Monday to stctéed 
‘Superintendent Adelbert L. Safford 
lof this ‘city... 

SPENCER!» “Clinton Holt of 
Lewiston, Me., was chosen as assist- 
ant principal of the David Prouty 
high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CENTRAL FALLS. Superintend- 
ent Emerson L. Adams of this city 
was elected president of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction at a 
special. meeting in Commissioner 
Ranger's office, Friday. He fills the 
vacancy catised by the resignation of 
Superintendent Elwood T. Wyman 
of Warwick, who has gone to the 
Whitman,... Mass... superintendency. 
Mr. Adams was superintendent in 
Lincoln from 1905 until 1912 when he, 
came to Central Falls. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. William C. 
Holden, who has been at 
of the manual training work in the 


Hartiord high school since 1902, and, 


who has had charge of the continua- 
tion work for the past two years for 
evening classes in 
work, has been appointed second 
vice-principal of the high, school 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


¥ 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. President 
Churchill of the board of education 
has .teceived from they Bureau of 


“ Muhicipal Research a list of stbjects 


suggested in the reports of, the spec- 
ial investigators’ fory the School in- 
quiry committeé, as requiring investi- 
gation. 
The further investigations sug- 
gested by the school inquity investi- 
gators include the following:— 
Powers. and duties ofythe., superin- 
tendents to seclre more efficient dis- 
tribution of power. ' 
ow elementary schools ¢an cof-! 
tinue main lines of work begun in 


the kindergarten. OU 


_ Main objects of elementary instruc- 
tion. .... > 
Advantages of irttermediate schools 
based on data collected for a number 
of items. in 
CauSe Of ovyér-age. 
Actual length of time*children are 
in attendance between,six, and four- 
teen. 
Which groups of children have dif- 
abiliti 


Best age of entrance to school. 

At what age children need a re- 
gime different from that of elemen- 
tary schools. 

Number of normal children enter- 
ing and completing the present course 
of study. 

Relative educational achievements 
of pupils in whole or in part-time 
classes. 

Relative educational worth of vari- 
ous sized classes. 

Other | subjects. include reasons 
why pupils leave school, method of 
placing truants in school, whether 
child labor and newsboy laws are 
properly enforced. best method of de- 
veloping accuracy in arithmetic, nu- 
merous further studies of high school 
problems, present results of commer- 


machine-shop 


that amoutt stfficient finds to prp- 


407 


schools and commercial houses, et 
_The following are among the thir 
Six subjects, not covered by e 
school inquiry, suggested for investi- 
gation by teachers, principals a 
others: 
Training school for teachers, ov 
worked teachers, outside activities 
romotion examinations, coaching 
or examinations, visiting teachers 
and teachers visiting, pensions, night 
and vacation schools, all-year schoo! 
open-air classes, lectures, use o/{ mn. 
seums and parks made by teachers 
social life, fraternities, ete., physio- 
logical age, medical inspection, ath- 
letics, cheap meals, vocational guid- 
ance and needs, supplies, congesti: 
moral training, local school boards, 
school records, and litigation. ; 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Neafly 
one-tenth of the public school teagh- 
ers'of New Jersey are engaged dur- 
ing. the summer in professional 
study. Over 300 of these are in at- 
tendance at the summer session bf 
Butgers College (the state college) 
‘state legislatdre “during its p t 
Session appropriated $6,000 for 


mamtenanee Of a summériSchoo!l at 
Rutgers College designed primarily 
for the training of ‘teachers of rutal 
schools’ in subjects pertaining to 
agticulture. The college added 


vide a wide range of the professi 
subjects of teachi the 
lege department oF education. 
ist of subjects taught covers 
= fifty courses taught by twenty-five in- 
structors. The agricultural bearing 
of the work may be seen in the fo@r- 
offered jdealing directly 
or indirectly with rural fife. The fe- 
maining courses deal with the gén- 
eral professional subjects of teaching 
or special subjects. The movement 
represents an effort on the part of 
the state to provide opportunity for 


over 


professional improvement to the 
public school teachers already in 
© s@fvice; 


it represents an effort 4 
the part of the college to interest tt. 
Self)in the educational: work: of the 
State. The™ state js attacking the 
problem of teachers for rural schools 
especially through the departments 
of agriculture and education of fhe 
State (Rutgers) College. The ept- 
lege purposes to continue the wark 
through extension courses. during 


the sehop! year 

NEWARK. The Newarker 
“House-Organ of the Newark B 
Public Library,” where J. C. Dana 
is librarian, devotes its June issue to 


An rack... P li i- 
vate parochial schools 


and clearly discussed by their re- 
spective representatives. Assistant 
Superintendents Cotson and Kennedy 
and ‘Principal Bamberger state what 
the elementary schools do for the 
child; Mr. Stearns speaks for the high 


school faculty. 

There are 10,000 books in the 
school department of this library, 
which has in all 203,230 volumes. 

Here are a few facts about New- 
ark:— 

Newark had a school in 1676, ten 
years after the first settlement. 

Newark established its first free 
public school in 1813, 100 years ago. 

Newark had the third public high 
school in the United States—1838. 

Newark had the first kindergarten 
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Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


WATERPROOF 
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Of the 16,000,000 Children 


in our Public Schools 


15% are Foreign born 
25% are Children of Foreign 
born Parents. 


and the other 60% need Daily Stimulat- 


ing in Cleanly Habits 


So that our Public School System may be placed on a plane 
of Cleanliness conforming to our own home life where our chil- 
dren are not allowed to use each others napkins at the table 


The Holden Book Covers Saved the First Free Text-Book Law from 
Repeal, by Lessening the Danger of spreading Contagious Diseases Among 
the Pupils. These covers are made of an absolutely 


WEARS LIKE LEATHER 


Material 
GERMPROOF 


ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS $13.50 per 1000 


The Only Cover that Reduces the Annual Outlay for 


New Books 


Costs Less than 3% of the Value of the books 


We Make Two Cheaper Grades 


THE HOLDEN 2nd. QUALITY COVER 
$10.00 per 1,000 


THE HOLDEN COMMERCIAL COVER. 


$8.50 per 1,000 


Samples Free on Request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, 
Pres. and Treas. 


conducted as a part of its public 
schools—1861. 
Newark was the first city in the 
United States to have summer 
schools—1885. ‘ 
Newark ranks fifth in evening 
school enrollment and attendance. 
Newark was one of the first cities 
to furnish free text-books. 
Newark is the second city in the 


United States to have all-year 
schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. The state board 
of education has authorized the per- 
manent investment of $40,000, the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


first money to accrue to the perma- 
nent state school fund. The income 
is to be used toward equalizing the 
educational advantages in different 
parts of the commonwealth and to 
promote education in conservation 
of natural resources and education in 
forestry, agricultural and other in- 
dustrial pursuits. 


TAMAQUA. Ralph A. Hen- 
ninger of Allentown was chosen 
from seventy-five applicants for the 
high school principalship here. 


SPRING CITY. The Spring City 
high school has grown so greatly 
that there is much need for immediate 
enlargment of the present quarters. 
With a total population of only 3,000 


in the town there are 556 children in 
the elementary and high schools. 
Supervising Principal Thomas A. 
Bock is urging that a new building be 
erected and he has promising plans 
for broadening the curriculum. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The high school enrollment of the 
state has increased sixty-seven per 
cent. in three vears. 

CHARLESTON. The city has a 
new $300,000 high schoolhouse. 

PARKERSBURG. The city voted 
four to one for a new $300,000 high 
schoolhouse. 

The bond issue for $300,000 to build 
a new high school in Parkers- 
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burg was carried by a vote 
of four to one. The  educa- 
tional outlook in this city was never 
better and Superintendent I. B. Bush 
looks forward to a year of unusual 
progress. 


DELAWARE. 
LAUREL. W. H. Swain was 


elected to succeed J. H. Wiley, re= 


signed, as high school principal here. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


MILROY,_ E. M. Gifford, for- 
merly superintendent at Kingman, has 
been elected superintendent here. 

VALPARAISO. Friends of Presi- 
dent H. B. Brown of. Valparaiso Uni- 
versity are delighted to know that 
he is again back at his home after 
his long stay in Boston on account 
of ill-health. 

BREMEN. S. E. Shideler, of 
Bremen has recently made an in- 
vestigation of the salaries paid to 
over 500 Indiana high school teach- 
ers. The following table shows quite 
clearly the difference in the salary 
paid ior teaching in the smaller and 
larger community: 


Size of Town Salary 
Less than 500........ heen .. 399.50 
.. 614.50 
1,000 to 2,500.......... ose 
2,500 to 5,000. .. 045.00 
805.55 
23000 and. overt. 1,067.00 


The median salary constantly in- 
creases as the size of the town in- 
creases, the salary being, roughly. 
twice as great in the large as in the 
small community. 

It may not be true that there is 
an absolutely perfect correlation be- 
tween salary paid and results at- 
tained, says Mr. Shideler, yet it 
seems safe to say that in the long 
run the highest salary is paid for the 
best teaching. “If such is the case it 
seems unfortunate that the smaller 
community is allowing its schools to 
be taught so uniformly by cheap 
teachers. The smaller towns and 
villages of the state are vitally inter- 
ested in education, as is shown by the 
many handsome school buildings 
which have been erected in recent 
years. Millions of dollars have been 
expended within the past half dozen 
years for equipment of these smaller 
schools, so that the policy of offering 
cheap teaching to the children cannot 
be due to lack of money. Can it be 
that people are putting their faith in 
material equipment of the educational 
plant rather than teaching? Are 
people more willing to spend money 
for things which can be seen and 
pointed out to strangers, than to 
spend for the intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth? That the larger com- 
munities have found that it pays to 
invest more heavily in the teaching, 
is shown clearly in the table above. 

“The larger salary, plus the so- 
called “advantages” of the larger city 
Serves as a lodestone which annually 
attracts teachers by the hundreds. 
Consequently, the smaller schools 
are not only taught by low-salaried 
teachers, but the group is constantly 
changing so that a given community 
does not have a chance to profit by 
the experience which its own 
school has afforded.” 


Are the science teachers paid bet- 
ter than the Latin teachers? Are 
history teachers paid» Better than 
English teachers? 

Mr. Shideler tabulated -his) data -in 
such a way*as to show this salary dil- 
ference very Satisfactorily. The me- 
dian salary for the science teacher 
is $946.; for po Latin ery: $861; 
The median salary for the histor 
teacher is $921; for the English, Seif: 
It is interesting to frote that “the 
teachers who are teaching more than 
one subject receive lower salaries 
than do those who teach a single sub- 
ject; which is another tndiecatron 
the fact that the teachers in the 
small communities receive the lowest 
salaries despite the fact that they 
are required to be able to teach more 
subjects. While the difference in the 
salaries for the different. subjects is 
noteworthy, yet they are not nearly 
so great as are the differences in the 
salaries for the different sized towns. 

“The chief reason for these salary 
differences in subjects taught is that 
subjects, such as Latin, English, and 
German, are more largely taught by 
women, while mathematics and sci- 
ence are more largely taught by men. 
This is another illustration of the 
prevailing tendency to pay women 
somewhat less than men for similar 
services.” 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Sixteen normal 
school girls enlisted in the vigorous 
fly-swatting campaign which is being 
waged in Cleveland under the gen- 
eralship of Dr. Jean Dawson. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Superintendent 


Carroll G. Pearse was unanimously 
elected principal of the Milwaukee 
State Normal school at the annual 
meeting of the state board of regents 
in Madison July 15, at $5,000 salary, 
to succeed W. H. Cheever. Mr. 
Pearse was born in Tabor, Iowa, in 
1858. He attended Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska, and began his pub- 
lic schooi work as a principal in 
Crete. He filled the superintend- 
encies in Wilbur, Beatrice, and 
Omaha before accepting the superin- 
tendency here in 1904. 

C. E. McLenegan, head of _ the 
public library here, and A. E. Kagel 
are among those first mentioned for 
the Milwaukee superintendency, 
which carries with it a $6,000 salary. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. Based on an es- 
timate of $3,038,000 revenue for the 
present fiscal year, the school per 
capita apportionment will remain $4, 
the same as last year. The total 
scholastic census is 721,813, a de- 
crease of 12,236 from last year. This 
is due to the close scrutiny of re- 
turns, and represents a considerable 
trimming in the returns, allowing for 
a general increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in the scholastic population 
from year to year. This estimate of 
revenue would permit of a per capita 
apportionment of $4.20; but the pos- 
sibility of revenue falling short of 
the estimate made it advisable, Su- 
perintendent Hamlett said, to allow 
a margin. 

With the total scholastic popula- 
tion of 57,263 the $4 per capita will 
give the city of Louisville $229,052; 
and Jefferson county, with a popula- 
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School of Expr cession 
Summer terms: Boston, July and August; 
Asheville, N.C., July; Chicago, Anguet. Voice 
reading, speaking. Persona) work four anda 
half hours a day for teachers, lawyers and 
preach-rs. 12 courses. Chto. 
ber 24. Address 

8. 8 CURRY, Litt. D., President 

Copley Square, Boston, Maks. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. for both sexes 
For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man, Priscipal. 


A SCHOOL PROPOSITION 
Best in West—$1,800 salary and 33 
1-3 per cent. dividend. Small invest- 
ment. All ready for September 1. 
Health reason for- sale. Address 
quickly H., care of this Journal. 


tion of 10,612, will receive from the 
state $42,448. 

A comparison of the census of 
1912 and 1913 follows:— 

Rural—Census, 1912, 583,437 white, 
57,092 colored; total, 590,529. Cen- 
sus, 1913, 531,897 white, 52,946 col- 
ored; total, 584,843. 

Cities—Census, 1912, 116,376 white, 
27,144 colored; total, 143,520. Cen- 
sus, 1913, 111,484 white, 25,486 col- 
ored; total, 136,970. 

Omitting $115,000 in question, the 
estimated schoo] fund this year will 
be $3,038,000. A deficit and out- 
standing debts of $558,000, found ex- 
isting by the present administration, 
have been wiped out so the schools 
really will have more money. The 
per capita apportionment of the 
school fund will be $4, the same as 
last year. 


IOWA. 


SIOUX CITY. “How to Choose 
a Course of Study in the Sioux City 
High School” is the subject of a 
clear, concise phamphlet which Su- 
perintendent Melvin G. Clark pur 
into the hands of all pupils contem- 
the high school next 
fall. e draws on the following sta- 
tistics to show that an education 
really pays:— 

“The average educated man gets 
$1.000 a year. Working forty years 
he makes $40,000 for a lifetime. The 
average day laborer gets $1.50 a day 
for three hundred days in the year if 
he is lucky. In forty years he earns 
$18,000. The difference of $22,000 
equals the value of an education. To 
acquire this earning capacity requires 
twelve years at school of 180 days 
each, or 2,180 days. Divide $22.000, 
the value of an education, by 2,160, 
the number of days required to get 
it, and it is found that school is 
worth a little more than ten dollars 
daily to the pupil. Can ten dollars 
be earned any easier? 

“Further, in combining statistics 
from the United States census and 
the cyclopedias of American biog- 
raphv it is found: 

1. That no person without a com- 
mon school education has become 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ili,, 28E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Warhington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dovgias Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An cy for provident teachers and school officers who are 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


lanning for next year and 


ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LovE, 


TEACHERS : We hope you are enjoying your vacation ; but are you doing 
_all you can to secure a better position for the fall? Remember, a postcard 


will bring you into communication with us. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager. 


sufficiently noted to have his name 
in this collection. 

2. One in 9,000 has won this dis- 
tinction, having had a common school 
education only. 

3. One in 450 high school gradu- 
ates. 

4. One in forty-two with college or 
university training. 

“The high school graduate has his 
chances of success multiplied twenty 
times, while the college graduate has 
his chances multiplied 200 times over 
the one having a common school edu- 
cation only. 

“We see that it pays in dollars and 
cents. It eee in name and fame. It 
pays in high position and enlarged 
responsibility. It pays in the in- 
creased service one can render hu- 
manity. Besides all this, it pays in 
the personal life. It pushes back the 
sky line and broadens the vision. 
It makes one akin to all that is best 
and noblest in nature and mankind. 
Tt gives a clearer view of God and 
destiny, and the value of these 
things cannot be measured. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. R. C. Tighe, su- 
perintendent of this city, goes to the 
superintendency of El Paso, Texas. 


GEORGIA. - 

ACWORTH. Writing in School 
and Home, Superintendent Wilber S. 
Colvin recommends that the Georgia 
Educational Association inaugurate 
and maintain a press bureau, and sys- 
tematically get into the newspapers 
of the state, especially the country 
newspapers, in a series of short, read- 
able articles, the substance of even 
the papers read and addresses de- 
livered at the annual meeting, it 
would be a great thing. 

“With a proper press bureau, the 
educators of Georgia could in a few 
years révolutionize the state educa- 
tionally. It is a matter well worth 
attention. It ought in fact, to be an 
adjunct of the State Department of 
Education.” 

DECATUR. Few Georgia cities 
stand so high educationally as Deca- 
tur. It has not a single illiterate 
white child of school age. Superin- 
tendent E. E. Treadwell is to be con- 
gratulated on securing an excellent 
new $23,000 school building on a four- 
and-a-half acre lot. 


TENNESSEE. 


JOHNSON CITY. Work is well 
along on the new $50,000 high school 


building which is being erected on 
the site of the old Science Hill build- 
ing. 


NEBRASKA. 


The state has taken a long step in 
advance educationally by putting the 
four state normal schools on a mil- 
lage basis. Hereafter these schools 
will have .85 of a mill on all taxable 
property, which will amount to 
about $800,000 for this biennial 
period. 

GRAND, ISLAND. Superintend- 
ent R. J. Barr has already been in 
service here for thirty-one years, and 
is re-elected for three years more, 
so that has assured him thirty-four 
years of service in this city. 

HASTINGS. Hastings started off 
its first supervised playground work 
in fine shape this year, under the di- 
rection of Miss Maud Thompson. 


OMAHA. The board of education 
is making a careful examination of 
the provisions of a law passed by the 
recent legislature which makes it 
compulsory upon boards of education 
to teach foreign languages (oriental 
tongues excepted) in public schools 
upon petition. 

Since this law was passed several 
petitions have been filed -with the 
board of education to teach Bohe- 
mian, German, and Italian in the 
grade schools. The school board 
believes this move may develop so 
much that the work of the schools 
in English will be seriously handi- 
capped. 

The board is to ask for a $1,250,000 
school bond issue to carry out the 
largest building campaign ever at- 
tempted in Omaha. A technical high 
school to cost between $500,000 and 
$600,000 is included in the program. 

WAYNE. This is probably the 
only state normal school in the 
United States that has almost two- 
thirds of its students men during the 
regular school year. It is more than 
three-fifths men. President U. S. 
Conn may well be proud in this dis- 
tinction. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. L. B. Avery of San 
Jose high school becomes assistant 

superintendent of this city. 


SSAN JOSE. President William 
Westley Guth of the College of the 
Pacific here has accepted the presi- 
dency of Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. Goucher recently com- 


pleted a successful campaign for a 
large endowment. 


BERKELEY. At the meeting of 
the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Association here last week there 
was an excellent report on athletics 


presented by the committee com- 
posed of J. C. Templeton of Palo 
Alto, chairman; G. Bennett, 


Gridley; Lewis B. Avery, San Jose; 
F. W. Thomas, Santa Monica; W. L. 
Glasscock, San Mateo, and Profes- 
sor Frank Angell of Stanford Uni- 
versity. The committee recom- 
mended that the junketing feature 
incident to trips for athletic contests 
be discouraged, that all trips be un- 
der able direction of a faculty mem- 
ber, that principals take a sympa- 
thetic interest in all sports, and that 
a systematic budget system be intro- 
duced for handling the finances of 
the different sports. 


LOS ANGELES. Although Gar- 
dena high school has been in exist- 
ence ten years and has been offering 
agricultural instruction for five years 
in spirit and in name, it has only 
been the Gardena Agricultural high 
school for three years. During these 
three years a well-equipped, well- 
cultivated farm of fourteen acres has 
been developed. 

It has been the policy of the school 
to teach the pupil as far as possible, 
in terms of his own experience. The 
principal has selected teachers who 
are interested in county life and its 
problems and can use for illustrative 
material the experiences of the boy 
or girl in a rural community. 

Individual property rights and per- 
sonal responsibility for public prop- 
erty are two things upon which the 
school places great emphasis. Pupils 
are given certain tracts of land to be, 
for a definite period of time, their 
very own. Once or twice a term all 
the pupils are called out for a clean- 
up day and are made responsible for 
the appearance and condition of al! 
school property. 

Principal J. S. Lellord has ap- 
pointed a vocational director. His 
function is not so much to tell the 
pupil what to do as to give informa- 
tion about opportunities in life. The 
year a@ series of vocational talks has 
been given by experts in various lines 
of work. 
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party vote, has at last reported to 
the Senate the Underwood-Simmons 
Tariff bill. More than three months 
of the special session have been con- 
sumed in getting the measure thus 
far and it is expected that at least 
five weeks more will be needed to 
finish the debate in the Senate. The 
essential features of fhe bill,—free 
wool, and free sugar after May 1, 
1916, and the rest—have been retained 
by the Senate Committee; but import- 
ant changes have been made in the 
administrative features and in the 
income tax provisions. In the 
amended bill, cattle and wheat are on 
the free list, the latter with a counter- 
vailing duty. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Choosing An Occupation.” “A List 
of Books on Vocational Choice, 
Guidance, and Training $m the 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., public library, 23 
Brevoort Place. Frank P. Hill, 
chief librarian. 


United States Bureau of Ediication, 
Bulletin, 1913. “Illiteracy im the 
United States and An Experiment 
for. Its Elimination.” No, 20. 
“Bibliography of Industrial, Voca- 
tional, and Trade Education.” No. 
22. “The Georgia Club.” By E. 
Branson, No. 23. “Industrial Educa 
tion in Columbus, Georgia, By 
Roland B. Daniel. No. 25. “Prison 
Schools.” By. A. Hill, 
New York State Education De- 
partment, No. 27.. “Expressions 
on Education by American States- 
men and Publicists.” 

“Suggested Lists of Books and 
Helps for the Use of History 
Classes and History Teachers in 
Secondary Schools.” State of New 
York ‘Education Department. 
Handbook No. 4. 

Proceedings of the Second National 
Conference on Vocational Guidance 
New York City, October, 1912. 
Benjamin C. Gruenburg, secretary 
central committee, Vocational 
Guidance, Commercial high school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 100 

“The Newton, Mass., Public Schools: 
What Are They Trying To Do? 
With What Success? Do Yow Ap- 
prove Their Economic Policy? Can 
We Afford To Continue It? Can 
We Afford Not To Continue It?” 
Annual Report School committee. 
Superintendent, Frank E. Spauld- 
ing. 

Bulletin New York School of Phil- 


anthropy. Vol. VI., No. De- 
partment of Play Recreation. 105 
East 28rd Street. 

Calais, Me., 1912-1913 Reports. Su- 


perintendent, J. M. Pike. 


‘Lander College, Greenwood; §, C., 
Announcement. 

New York University School of Com- 
merce, Division of Advertising. An- 
nouncement. 

“Educational Sociology.” By Louis 
Rapeer, New York Training 
School for Teachers. Reprint from 
American Education, Albany, 

“The Cost of Living.” Annals of 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. July, 1913. Wood- 
land Avenue and 36th Street, Phila- 


delphia. 
“The Morning Exercise as a Social- 
izing Influence.” Francis W. 


Parker, Schoo] Year Book. 
“Andrew Sloan Draper and What 
He Did For New York.” Told 
Largely in His Own Letters. Re- 
print from School Bulletin, C. W. 
- Bardeen Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“The Needs and Possibilities of 
Part-Time Education.” A Special 
Report submitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. State Board 
of Education, Boston. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 1912-1913 Report. 
“The Eight Week Club.” Summer 
Work and ‘Play in the Country and 
Small -Towns. Suggestions to 
Leaders of Clubs. National Board 
Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, 10 cents. 
Work and 
of Special 
Delia G. 
Norma] 


“Course in Reference 
Some Bibliographies 
Interest to Teachers.” 
Ovitz, librarian, State 
school, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


GRAMMAR school men of good personality, good scholarship and good teaching ability» 
] ivi are desirable quantities. if they have had normal training it is very goed, 
if in addition.they have had some college training they are pretty sure of good positions if 
they join our agency. A satisfactory example bas just happened in our agency. 
The principal of a _ high _ private preparatory school in Pennsyl- 
vania came to our office to find a princi- GRAD man of normal and college training, 
pal for his lower school. He wanted a of fine personality, and a man wit 

successful experience in grammar school work. We told him we felt we had just the 
man for him who would suit the position im every particular. We arranged for a 
personal interview and the principal writes us:—“ I have wired Mr.—— tonight 


class 


offering him our Junior school position at $1,200. I think he will do 
finely. I was most favorably impressed with him in my interview 
with him. Thank you for your elp.’ We can place good grammar MEN. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“-BREWER 


AGE } 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


TEACHERS? 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Eecommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Col 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Coveges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 
, forevery REIGN of instruction ; nocd 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high 


Phone, No advance 
with good general education wanted tor department work ia 


GS High, Preparatory and Normal Schoo)s and Colleges in Pena- 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889, 
Supplies College men aud women on 
rade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
ee. 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ 4GENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
pers Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency fo 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! om cials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N.- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet as a Business’ fcarefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


623 S0. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tes 


TEACHERS’ Madison, 
THE PARKER :: Matton, wiscomsin 


We have unecualed facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


Boston, Ilass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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TEACHERS 


Ee: ; wit pay you at the rate of $50.00 


per month when you are dis- 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays 
for days—weeks—or months— whether 
your salary continues or not: For injury 
during twelve months from date of dis- 
ability ; for sickness, during six months.) 
This will pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills that come with 
sickness or injuries. This will protect 
your savings account so you will not 
have to start it all over again. This 


_ will keep you out of debt. 


I’ will pay you $25.00 a month if the 

doctor orders a period of convales_ 
cence before you go back to work 
This will pay your board while you get 
well and strong. You will not have to 
overtax your strength by returning to 
work before you should. 


T will pay you $12.00 a week for ten 
weeks if you are quarantined in the 
home where you board, or if your school 


is quarantined so that your salary is 


stopped. This insures your income. 
OU may elect to receive the follow- 
ing sums instead of the monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm - - - $80.00 
BrokenLeg -_ - - - 90.00 
Broken Knee Cap - 90.00 
Broken Collar Bone 
Dislocated Shoulder, or. 
Wrist - 50.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - 50.00 
Dislocated Knee Cap -_ - 60.00 


T pays $100 per month for disability 
resulting from travel accidents. 

T will pay $190 to put you in the 

care of relatives if disabled away | 

from home. 


FOR TRAVEL, Etc., ACCIDENTS 


FOR ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 


. DOUBLE INDEMNITY PAYS SINGLE INDEMNITY 
Insurance: FOR ACCIDENTAL LOSS OF | 


Atter Increase the 
Fifth Year Five Years" irst Year 


Inthe 


Increase After 
First Year ‘Five Years | Fifth Year 


3,000 200.00 Both Hands or Both Feet......... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
3,000 200.00 8S rs One Hand and One Foot......... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
3,000 200.00 Entire Sight of Both Eyes......... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
1,500 100.00 Either Foot... 500 50.00 750 
1,000 66.66 Sight One Eye........... 333 33.33 500 


The anes amounts will meet the heavy surgeons’ bills that accompany such losses. This protects 
your estate and keeps your loved ones out of debt. 


POLICIES WITH LARGER BENEFITS ISSUED IF DESIRED 


REGULAR POLICY COST: $2.00 Enrollment Fee =" ‘ three $5.00 Payments due Nov. 1, Feb. 1, May 1 


ea 


WRITE TO-DAY 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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